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Editorial. 


S the time of the annual meeting draws near, it is 
worth while for the constituents of the American 
Unitarian Association to consider the greatness of 
the work it has in hand, and the shortness of the 
time given to its consideration, and reflect on the 

questionableness of bringing other topics into the meeting 
than those directly related to the cause the Association 
has at heart. It is not fair to bring up for action subjects 
that demand discussion when there is no time for discus- 
sion, and to open the door to one outside subject is to re- 
sign the right to choose between such subjects. The line 
is not one of exclusion, for many who favor the cause 
brought in regret as much as opponents its proposal at 
such time. ‘The line is one of common sense. Delegates 
act for churches without instruction from churches on out- 
side matters, and they are thus driven to exclude matters 
for which they are sent to act. There is another oppor- 
tunity, more representative of the churches, and ampler, 
for expression of the sense of the body on questions of the 
day,—the meeting of the General Conference. 


vt 


Optimism is not helped by minimizing bad conditions, 
or by denial of evils open to every one who looks where 
they are. ‘The pessimist has no such ally as the optimist, 
whose faith is based on insufficient information. The 
real optimist is he who learns the facts and tackles them, 
with confidence in the power of the right way of doing 
right things. The investigation going on in Chicago in 
regard to the wages of working-girls, and what follows from 


_ low wage-rate, is bringing to light conditions most people 


do not realize. If the truth known by men who hear di- 
rectly from those whom investigations never reach were to 
come to light, the average optimist would collapse. The 
truth about the matter is worse, not better, than the worst 
representation. No betterment will amount to much 
that does. not change radically the standard which men 
apply to themselves. This is so low, and frankly adopted 
by such an overwhelming majority of men, that no other 
reform can succeed until a change of heart is effected in 


the average man. 
td 


BECAUSE there is no way of measuring the output of 
churches, those activities which are obvious gain a facti- 
tious or disproportionate value. And among the in- 
fluences beyond reckoning the more distinct are likely to 
take an unreal precedence over those which evade defini- 
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tion. “There was nothing that one could take away,” 
it is sometimes said, as if it was not far more worth while 
to take away an altered temper, a high spirit of resolve, 
a remembrance of unutterable vision, than a proposition 
or an interesting bit of information, or, even, than a con- 
vincing disquisition. There are times of which, if one 
were challenged, he could give but poor account, in the 
strength of which he has gone many more than the forty 
days and forty nights of Elijah’s miraculous sustenance. 
Inspiration is a matter of distribution as well as produc- 
tion, to be estimated by its multiplication as well as by its 
source. Probably the most effective reaches of it never 
are known: sometimes they are not realized by the re- 
cipient, and extend indefinitely. The faith that no gen- 
uine service of higher life fails of harvest is no conjecture, 
no mere hope or self-persuasion, but is proved in testi- 
monies without number and above suspicion. ‘The aim 
to accomplish this grade of good should not yield to the 
seductions of nearer recompense. 


ed 


IDLE advice it is for one about to worry, ‘“ Don’t.” 
The trouble is that it has the worst vice of preaching, lack 
of specific direction. Antidotes to the worry habit are 
more serviceable than exhortations. Every direct resolu- 
tion slips into the enemy’s camp, and before we know it 
the worry is on again. Doing something to keep busy 
with is of course an easy specific; but doing quickly be- 
comes mechanical, and then the mind is open to every 
evil spirit. Something must be resorted to which occu- 
pies the mind as fully as the worry can, and is available 
at any time. Relaxations have part of this effect, but 
they cannot fortify all the exposed: points. There are 
vacant spaces in the busiest day where our enemy lies in 
wait, and there are the long hours of the night in which 
there is no protection against him. Unaided turning of 
the mind to other thoughts gets impossible. It is then 
that memories stand one in good stead. Reciting the 
old favorites, learning new stores of poetry, give an armory 
of weapons always on hand, always adequate, and oc- 
cupying the attention so closely that no wandering is 
possible. ‘The effort is exacting enough to be a constant 
protection, and it grows as far as we care to let it. One 
may make one’s mind an internal book whose pages are 
always accessible, and whose contents may be kept su- 
perior to the life about. The soul thus has to depend 
not only on itself, but on a guard of retainers chosen at 
will from the noblest the world has known. 


Fd 


ONE great justification of preaching is that it is the only 
method of communicating those private messages which 
the closest personal relations do not permit. The most 
confidential friendship will not allow some of the utter- 
ances which are the preacher’s exclusive privilege. Some 
things we say to no one and allow no one to say to us. 
But they need somehow to be said, and we go alone to 
the books and to the speakers who will say them for our 
good. There is no privacy equal to that of the multi- 
tude, and the oracles that are most secret are those flung 
into the world for men to hear who have ears to hear. 
You say in vain to a man that he is burning up, by the use 
of alcohol, those militia-corpuscles which destroy infec- 
tions and guard his life. He would resent such meddling 
by the best friend. But, if he can hear such thing said 
so that he takes it to himself, and applies it for himself, 
the direction has been heard in that most inviolable 
confessional, the man’s own soul. It is an uncomfortable 
thing to talk about the best prized things in life: a man 
tells his love only to his beloved, his prayer only to his 
God. But one appreciates such refreshment, and takes 
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the poet into his heart and the true preacher into his holy 
of holies because neither knows to whom he is singing 
and ministering. It seems sometimes a hindrance to a 
preacher that he has to draw his bow at a venture, not 
knowing precisely what want to strive to meet. But this 
uncertainty is more than compensated for by the certainty 
that the hazard of strong truths changes into providence, 
and that human nature is so thirsty and absorptive that 
not a drop of the water of life goes to waste. The surprises 
of personal good through impersonal service are the 


wonder and reliance of life. 
SJ 


THE organization in St. Louis of a Federation for Good 
Citizenship marks a definite step which is in some respects 
new. ‘The object is to gain permanent connection through 
men’s clubs and classes with the permanent moral forces 
of the community. Among the aims of the Federation 
are the separation of municipal from national and State 
politics, the indorsement of honest and competent can- 
didates for office, the support and encouragement of such 
officials, the discussion of laws for the economical and 
progressive management of municipal government, the 
application of the merit principle to all departments under 
practical and efficient civil service laws, and the institu- 
tion of a Civic Sunday, to be observed by the religious or- 
ganizations represented in the Federation. 


A Startling Contrast. 


Now that we are standing a little way off from the 
recent calamity in the Middle West, it is possible for us 
to get a sense of the true perspective of this affliction as 
compared with certain other far deeper social maladies 
which the public hardly think about at all. We are ready 
to see that the losses both of life and property in the 
Western States are only superficial on the vast scale of 
the national life. They may be compared to some serious, 
but not in the least fatal, flesh wound which the indi- 
vidual body occasionally suffers in the midst of its work. 
At once all the life forces of the body begin to pour in 
their appropriate materials for healing the hurt. In a 
little while the injured part is as good as new. ‘The indi- 
vidual perhaps hardly pauses in his activity while the 
work of remedy goes on. So with respect to this great 
It is splendid and heartening to see 
how instantly the whole body of the nation responds to 
bring relief and healing. In a little while the losses will 
have been covered up. Probably in no case will an injured 
town be permanently worse off. In many cases the towns 
will be better and more habitable than they have ever 
been. Meanwhile, the enormous flow of sympathy and 
humanity, the fine deeds of courage, patience, and heroism, 
have added to the moral and spiritual vigor of the whole 
people. In short, we may say that nothing has hap- 


’ pened really to retard the development of the life of the 


people. : 

Compare, now, this great loss with which we have all 
been distressed, with certain constant drains, subtle, but 
sure, which are all the time damaging the national life. 
In the first place, consider how our careless and slovenly 
people put up with the immense waste, both of life and 
property, by fire. Large as the loss by the floods have 
been, it is unlikely that they reach the amount of the pre- 
ventable destruction of property by fire annually in the 
United States; and yet everywhere we are still allowing 
careless builders to erect all kinds of inflammable structures 
menacing the life of our great towns. The money loss is 
not the only mischief. The recklessness, the dishonesty, 
the neglect of the interest of the public, are far more 
serious burdens upon the moral progress of our people. 
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Consider, again, the perfectly colossal and quite pre- 
ventable loss of life and income that proceeds constantly 
from disease, for instance, from the single disease that 
is closely related to the prevalence of sexual vice. From 
all indications it is pretty clear that this kind of drain 
upon the people of the United States is vastly greater in 
terms of money than the whole expense of renewing the 
injured towns in the West, while the injury to these towns, 
so far from bringing with it moral hurt, has served already 
to develop superb human qualities of courage and help- 
fulness. This tremendous social evil is like a subtle and 
fatal disease burrowing under the sources of life in our 
land. It stands right in the way of our progress in 
civilization, and yet, quick as we are to relieve a physical 
hurt, we are only beginning to think of the awful moral 
consequence of this inward malady. 

Again, the nation is spending every year much more 
in military preparations and the maintenance of its great 
naval armament than the entire cost of remedying the 
injury to the townsin the West. Here, too, the expense is 
not merely in terms of dollars. It represents a moral 
malady in the nation; namely, the survival of the old 
barbarous habits of suspicion, fear, and contempt of other 
races. In other words, our militarism stands right 
athwart the path of progress in civilization, and just as far 
as it goes is a handicap upon the spiritual life of the nation. 
We are only beginning to see that the real progress of a 
nation consists in the justice, good-will, friendliness, and 
humanity of its people, taking the place of the old savage 
fear and suspicion. _ 

Once more, we get now a clearer light under the inten- 
sity of the common sympathy with our suffering fellows 
in the West, upon the tremendous evil involved in the use 
of alcoholic drinks. Grant that it will cost $200,000,000, 
a large estimate, to make good the destruction of property 
in the stricken districts. Grant that as many as two 
thousand people will have lost their lives, hardly indeed 
affecting at all the ordinary death-rate of the nation. 
In the liquor habit, on the other hand, we have, at the 
most conservative estimate, a steady drain of a billion 
dollars a year,—one of the largest single items of expen- 
diture of the American people. No one knows precisely 
how great the loss of life is directly attributable to the 
alcoholic habit, but it is within bounds to say that it 
must be as high as 50,000 lives, equal to the losses of the 
most terrible of battles. Moreover, we know perfectly 
well that a deal of insanity and imbecility is to be traced 
directly to this master evil. The great floods worked 
immediately to the development of moral quality among 
us. The liquor habit is always dragging men down 
toward savagery and keeping alive the old animalism in 
them. In the case of the floods, we all say with one will, 
let us remedy the loss and let.us, if we can, take measures 
for the prevention of the occurrence of such loss. In 
the case of the liquor habit, to a very large extent our 
communities go on with a negligent contempt of the 
disease that is absolutely infecting the fountains of life, 
in the homes of the people and in an army of suffering 
little children. Perhaps the only thing that deserves 
to be called evil in this world is that which checks the 
flow and development of life, whether in the individual 
or in society. Most things that we hastily call “‘evil’’ 
have no such effect in thwarting the processes of life, but 
this alcoholic habit is one of the evils which stop human 
progress and therefore menace the development of civili- 
zation,—the one great end which makes our common 
human life worth while. 

Suppose, now, that our American people, catching the 
true proportions suggested by this devastating affliction 
of their Western brethren, and seeing with new clearness 
the startling contrast between the hurt that is upon the 
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surface and the deeper hurt that goes over into poison 
and disease, were to rouse themselves to the task of over- 
coming the evil. Can we not see how this would be a 
mighty illustration of that solemn law of ‘‘atonement’’ 
which underlies all veritable religion whereby the things 
that seem most sorrowful and injurious are confronted 
by the vital, civilizing spirit of the growing humanity 
of the world, and translated into lasting good? 
Cake. 


Foreseeing Jesus. 


One of the most remarkable features of Jewish history 
is the encouragement of a spirit of prophecy. ‘This does 
not mean at all that a few men could foresee accurately 
events distant in the future, much less write volumes of 
events with all their side issues. The modern concep- 
tion of prophecy is slowly modified. It is very evident 
that the accumulation of data is becoming so great that 
any one with moderate ability to measure and sift can 
find their bearing on the future sometimes for a long 
distance in the future. This brings about the reconstruc- 
tion of society, making of every one a prophet, more or 
less according to his ability to read to-day and see to- 
morrow between the lines. 

This characteristic of the Jewish race—that is, of looking 
into the future and encouraging its prophets—involved 
intolerance of backward looking. It became very early 
a social crime to engage in a reform measure, and then 
turn back from it. Lot’s wife committed no crime by 
turning her head to look back over the plain, but the 
trouble was that her mind was set on a desire to desert. 
The parable is a capital way of stating the necessity of 
whole-heartedness in reform movements. The punish- 
ment of this crime naturally fell to the people, what we 
would call the mob. False prophets were stoned, Lot’s 
wife became salt: this does not mean those who foresaw 
incorrectly, but those who foresaw for a purpose. Liars 
summed up the total of all iniquity, as they always must 
in any social régime that looks for righteousness. 

It was in this way that the Jewish race was always 
anticipating a great reformer. Jesus was in the Jewish 
atmosphere for hundreds of years before he was born. 
It was this constant foreseeing and forehoping that begat 
him. One can say nothing better of the Hebrew stock 
than that while other races were foreseeing an Attila and 
getting him, possibly an Antonine and getting him, this 
little race at the east end of the Mediterranean created 
in their imagination a Christ. They foresaw a Jesus, 
and by constantly foreseeing they finally got him. He 
was a sure product of Hebrew prophecy. If we can see 
well, we shall have to do well; and that is the big hope 
we have, that we are seeing something good on ahead. 

The politician always sees behind him, tries to rehabili- 
tate the old, believing in the machine as from God. 
When the machine is splintered, he despairs. He sincerely 
believes that the country is run by parties, and that God 
and man have little to do with it. The prophets believe 
ine principle and in progress because of the eternal cer- 
tainty of God’s will. To them progress is a law of nature, 
and progress involves a great many things which can be 
foreseen by those who use current events wisely. 

Christianity is a prophetic religion, it hangs on the Old 
Testament only so far as it isan explanation of prophetic 
foresight. ‘The more a man’s preaching is charged with 
prophecy, the more it is likely to involve absolute faith 
in God. Faith in creeds is backward looking. One 
may assert that he believes in all the Councils, from the 
Apostles down to Trent, and he may wholly lack that 
working faith which has confidence in God. Probably 
the more of the former faith, the less of the latter. Joa- 
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quin Miller’s dying song, only the other day left to us, 
is a moan over this mistaken idea of faith:— 
“Could I but teach man to believe, 

Could I but sing one song, and lay 

Grim Doubt, I then could go my way 

In tranquil silence, glad, serene, 

And satisfied, from off the scene. 

But, ah, this disbelief, this doubt, 

This doubt of God, this doubt of good!” 

The poet is right, to this extent, that the curse of all 
ages and races is lack of faith,—faith in humanity, faith 
in law, and, above all, lack of any confidence in an over- 
ruling will, who determines the future on principles of 
righteousness. The true ideal of Christian life is to take 
our places ‘‘as we are planted; just what we are, or grass 
or tree,’ looking up and not down, forward and not 
backward. But the poet is not right in his own lack of 
faith in his generation. Man is learning to believe. 
Faith is a growing power in our generation; and there is 
no man who is doing so much harm in society or to his 
own soul as he who fails to see and to foresee growing 
good. Jesus Christ was the product of human yearning, 
expressed in the most glorious prophecy the world has been 
able to express. What and who lies in the future? The 
only faith that is growing faint and fainter is the belief 
in omniscient creeds. The whole world is waking up toa 
warmer trust in law as right, and in Him in whom we have 
our being. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Burdocks. 


VII. 


11. For the last fifty years our religious opponents 
have periodically inspected the “expiring” body of Uni- 
tarianism, touched matches to its “‘lifeless” fingers with 
the hope of raising no blister, and picked up its comatose 
eyelids with the determination to find only sightless and 
shrivelled ye-balls. The old files of the Christian Regis- 
ter, the Religious Magazine, and the Christian Examiner 
contain not a few quotations from the religious press of 
previous years, wherein the decease of Unitarianism has 
been definitely announced and its obsequies fittingly 
described. Yet, despite all such Christian and neigh- 
borly offices, Unitarianism declines to stay dead. It 
seems always to have a leaning towards resurrection, 
and, when its undertakers are most confident that they 
have at last succeeded in making of it an eminently 
respectable and cultured-looking corpse, it unexpectedly 
sits up and looks around with the good-natured smile 
that indicates abounding health. 

Two recent references to this matter have found a 
publicity all out of proportion to their veracity. Dr. 
D. H. Carroll, who has apparently attempted to state 
the amount of religion in the land by gathering statistics 
concerning the growth of the various denominations, has 
been quoted as reporting that the Unitarians have stood 
still in membership and have lost during 1911 six min- 
isters and sixteen churches. 

Statistics may indicate results when applied to live- 
stock and cabbages, but they never quite tell the whole 
truth about living souls and churches. As a matter of 
fact, the Unitarians of the country have increased in 
numbers, and the Unitarian body during r911 did not 
suffer a net loss either of ministers or churches. 

It is true that the names of twenty-seven churches 
were, in compiling the Year Book of 1912, dropped from 
the list. But they were not the losses of 1911. Those 
names represented the dead wood of at least twenty 
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years, and they were eliminated simply in the interests of 
revision. As a matter of fact, only one church expired 
in 1911, and that had been a case of premature birth. 
The little thing gasped for only about eight months and 
then gave up the ghost, which was the biggest part of it. 
Since there had been thirteen new churches started 
within the year, the Unitarian body, instead of being 
the loser by twenty-seven, was the gainer by twelve. As 
to the ministers, instead of losing six, as Dr. Carroll 
reports, twenty-nine were added and twenty-nine names 
were dropped, fourteen of the latter having died quite 
natural deaths and fifteen having withdrawn, each for a 
reason which had nothing to do with the vitality of 
Unitarianism, unless it was to increase it. 

All of which illustrates the fact that you can “prove”’ 
anything by Nature, the Bible, and the statistician. 

12. But here is one of those references to Unitarianism 
which seems to prove that it-is.easier to claim to be a 
Christian than it is to practise Christianity. In the 
Religious Herald of March 20, 1913, is the following state- 
ment :— 

‘“‘Some years ago Rev. Mr. Van Ness wrote a book on 
‘The Religion of the Future.’ He told us that Unita- 
rianism was to win the day. It has had an opportunity in 
Boston, with access to wealth and culture. What has 
been the result? We give a few of them below: The 
building where Rev. Mr. Van Ness preached has been sold 
to the Methodists; James Freeman Clarke’s old church is 
occupied by Presbyterians; Dr. Hale’s first church build- 
ing is now a Jewish synagogue; Dr. Bartol’s church house 
has become a branch of the public library; the Hollis 
Street Unitarian Church is now a theatre.” 

This statement, so far as the “‘letter’’ is concerned, is, 
in the main, true; but there seems to be in it a deliberate 
attempt to misrepresent the whole matter by telling 
only half the truth. ‘The sale, or removal, or abandon- 
ment of church edifices proves nothing about the decline 
of the faith they have harbored. Mr. Van Ness’s church 
may have been sold to the Methodists, but the church 
survives and contemplates the erection of a new and better 
church in another locality. James Freeman Clarke’s 
old church building may be occupied by the Presbyte- 
rians, but the Church of the Disciples which once wor- 
shipped there now occupies a beautiful building and is 
flourishing as never before. Dr. Hale’s old church has 
long been a synagogue, but the South Congregational 
Church that worshipped there is thriving in another 
part of the city. Dr. Bartol’s church “house” is, indeed, 
a branch of the Public Library, but Dr. Bartol’s church 
never took the name “Unitarian.” It was an inde- 
pendent congregation, and it suffered, as scores of orthodox 
churches have also suffered, by the invasion of foreigners 
into a certain section of the city; and the Hollis Street 
Unitarian Church—now the Hollis Street Theatre—was 
abandoned to afford better facilities for the congregation 
in a new church on Newbury Street where, later, it was 
joined by the congregation of the South Congregational 
Church. 

In politics, during a hot campaign, we rather assume 
that the partisan press will publish any old thing for the 
sake of immediate ends; but should we expect the relig- 
ious press, especially that part of it which arrogates to it- 
self the right to define Christianity, and to claim a monop- 
oly of it, to publish articles which are so obviously mis- 
leading and so deliberately intended to discredit those 
with whom it does not happen to agree? It seems to 
some of us that there are certain things in the Sermon 
on the Mount which such writers may never have read. 

No: Unitarianism is not dying, and is not going to die. 
It will be taken for granted that in the future, as in the 
past, self-appointed and gratuitous obituarians will 
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celebrate imaginary obsequies in memory of Unitarian- 
ism; but, just when they least expect it most, the de- 
ceased will sit upright and smile, and then, as usual, they 
will have to postpone the final rites. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics. 


Tue legislative struggle for the solution of the prob- 
lem which the Democratic leaders regard as the economic 
and political issue of the hour began in Washington last 
Tuesday, with the reading by President Wilson of his mes- 
sage urging Congress, on the opening day of the ex- 
traordinary session, to carry out the party pledges for a 
material downward revision of the tariff. The outline 
of the Congressional programme as indicated by the Presi- 
dent showed so extensive a series of changes in the 
existing schedules that a contest for a more conservative 
treatment of the situation appeared imminent at the begin- 
ning of the sittings of the national legislature. There 
were not wanting prophets who predicted a breach in the 
Democratic ranks as a result of differences of opinion on 
such details of tariff reduction as that presented by the 
sugar schedule, for example. The President’s recommen- 
dation that wool be placed on the free list offered another 
obstacle to a quick agreement within the dominant party 
in Congress. ie 


THE recurrent problem presented by the presence of 
the Mongolian race on this continent once more obtruded 
itself upon public attention last week, when the Japanese 
embassy at Washington presented to the State Depart- 
ment a protest against the legislation contemplated in 
California, to exclude aliens from the ownership of land,— 
a measure frankly aimed at Japanese subjects living in 
that State. The news of the action by the Japanese 
government was made public on April 4. On the next day 
the administration at Washington was informed by the 
California delegation in Congress that public sentiment in 
their State demanded the proposed limitation of the rights 
of foreigners, practically with unanimity, and that in all 
probability the legislation against which the Japanese 
embassy protested would be placed upon the statute books 
without much delay. This notification was accompanied 
by the suggestion that Japan’s opposition would have the 
effect of accelerating the legislative action to which the 
government at Tokio is taking exceptions. 


ad 


AN extraordinary situation in the councils of Europe 
was precipitated at the beginning of the week by the 
futile attempts of the six great powers, acting in outward 
accord, to compel Montenegro to suspend the operations 
against Scutari, the town which the powers have desig- 
nated as the capital of the future Albanian state. To the 
official notification by the British admiral last Saturday, 
that the combined fleet of the powers had established a 
blockade of the Montenegrin coast, and that it behooved 
King Nicholas to comply immediately with the mandate of 
Europe, the Montenegrin government replied promptly 
that, despite the violation of the laws of neutrality by the 
powers, the siege of Scutari would be continued until the 
end. The vigorous reply to the collective ultimatum 
was accompanied by the intimation that Montenegro’s 
allies, Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, stood solidly behind 
the refusal of King Nicholas to obey the command of the 
powers. The uncompromising attitude of the Balkan 
league placed Europe face to face with a delicate and 
unexpected problem. 
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THE decision of the powers to hamper the plans of the 
allies at one point in the field of hostilities—the territory 
comprised within the limits of the projected state of 
Albania—was the result of the bargain between the 
Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance in their difficult 
attempt to compromise the irreconcilable differences 
between Austria-Hungary and Germany on the one hand 
and Russia on the other. The interests of Montenegro 
were sacrificed by the Triple Entente as a quid pro quo to 
the Triple Alliance, defeated at every other point in the 
negotiations. Austria, having lost the road to Salonika 
by the successes of Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek arms 
in Macedonia, obtained the single concession presented 
by the creation of an independent state in the midst of 
the conquests of the allies, as a debatable ground for 
possible future negotiations. The refusal of the allies 
to accept this method of adjustment precipitated a crisis 
which probably has no precedent in the annals of devious 
workings of international diplomacy. 


ed 


AFTER the receipt of the characteristic reply dictated 
by the doughty old king of Montenegro, three ways were 
left open to the powers,—the abandonment of their de- 
mand, the bombardment of the Montenegrin port of 
Antivari, or the relinquishment of the solution of the 
collective problem by Austria, by means of an invasion 
of Montenegro by land. Of these three methods of 
procedure the first appeared as the most likely of adop- 
tion, inasmuch as public sentiment in Great Britain, 
Russia, and France is strongly opposed to the employ- 
ment of actual force to coerce Montenegro and her allies; 
and it is practically a certainty that the crossing of the 
Montenegrin frontier by an Austrian army corps would 
be followed immediately by a popular agitation in Russia 
that would force the government in St. Petersburg into 
the preliminary operations of the great European war in 
which the statesmen of the great powers have lived in 
constant dread since the opening of hostilities in the 
Balkans. Thus, to date, the allies had undoubtedly 
the position of advantage in their contest with the 
powers. ~ 


THE sentencing of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst to a 
term of three years in prison for her activities in inciting 
the recent outrages by militant suffragists, which cul- 
minated in the attempt to blow up the home of David 
Lloyd-George, the chancellor of the exchequer, has re- 
sulted in a new campaign of violence, wherein, as has 
been indicated by some of the leaders of the movement, 
even human lives may be taken. The pronouncing of 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s doom was the signal for the immediate 
opening of a more comprehensive and more wide-spread 
outbreak of destructiveness by the extreme wing of the 
suffragists than any that England has yet experienced 
since the unprecedented war for the ballot began. The 
renewal of active hostilities is much regretted by the con- 
stitutional advocates of woman suffrage, who see in the 
methods of their turbulent sisters an obstacle to the ac- 
complishment of their common end. The government 
is confronted with a grave problem, of which the solution 
appears to be remote. ¥ 


AN incident which convincingly illustrates the tense 
relations between the French people and their neighbors, 
the Germans, was the talk of a day last week, when a 
German military dirigible, manned by army officers, 
landed on the parade ground at Lunéville, in France. 
The unexpected guests, with their airship, were seized 
forthwith, and a rigid inquiry into the circumstances of 
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the invasion were instituted. The Germans were able 
to convince their involuntary hosts that their exploit 
was the result of a derangement of the steering machinery 
of their balloon, combined with adverse weather condi- 
tions in their flight. The aéronauts, accordingly, were 
released after a period of thirty-six hours. The mishap 
of the German airmen, however, was the subject of much 
hostile comment in the French press, and the visitors on 
their departure carried away with them the distinct 
impression that the French authorities do not intend to 
tolerate such incursions by German officers, even if their 
adventures into French territory happen to be unpre- 
meditated. 


Letters to the Editor. 


From Dr. Efiot. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I take a little of your space to say how grateful 
I am to the many kind friends and comrades whose mes- 
sages of good-will have brightened the days of sickness, 
that are now happily past? I cannot undertake to write 
to each individually, but to all I should like to say how 
much I have been touched and gratified by the evidences 
of friendship that have come to me. Suffering is truly 
an enlarging and enriching experience. It deepens one’s 
own capacity for sympathy, and it reveals the wealth of 
human kindness by which one is unconsciously sur- 
rounded. SaMuEL A. ELtior. 


Latest News from the Flood District. 


Many people connected with the Unitarian church 
in Dayton, Ohio, were heavily affected by the flood. 
Twenty-three families are greatly in need of clothes, and 
Dr. Marshall, the minister of the church, recommends 
that churches, Alliances, and individuals send clothing 
in barrels, to be distributed by the local Alliance, to Rev. 
T. H. Marshall, Ph.D., Old Orchard Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio. Louisville is in the flood district. The latter 
part of the city is still under water. In Marietta the 
flood did great damage to the residential part of the city, 
as well as the entire business district. 


Srevities, 


It is said that Dr. Chalmers was fond of preaching his 
old sermons. He did so openly, giving notice of his 
intention; but the crowds still came to hear from his lips 
even sermons which were in print. 


The New England Puritans called their places of wor- 
ship. meeting-houses, not because they were places of 
assembly for the people, but because they went there to 
meet the Lord and to receive his blessing. 


Lecky speaks of the ‘‘type of mind which finds in such 
(ritualistic) services a happy anodyne for half-suppressed 
doubt.’”’ May not this be one of the causes of the pros- 
perity of ritualistic churches, even where their services 
are not so very ornate,—that they keep their people from 
thinking too much about what they are doing or saying? 


Said a student of the problem, ‘One proof to me that the 
Church is divine is that it stays on earth and does business 
with so little business ability in it.”” And again, “What 
would you think of a bank that had to give an oyster 
supper once a month to pay its cashier?’’ But how if the 
bank could not live otherwise? Would it not be better 
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to have the supper and the church, provided the church, 
even as it was, was doing good? How many families 
would come to an end if they gave up the constant 
struggle? 


The early ministers of Boston and some other places in 
Massachusetts wore the gown and bands, says Byington, 
but only as the customary badges of their office. These 
came from Genevan and Scottish sources, not from pre- 
latical. The portraits of most of the famous divines of 
early New England show that the bands must have been 
very common. 


Rejoice, I say unto You, Rejoice. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


“Come fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garment of repentance fling ; 
The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter, and the bird is on the wing.”’ 

I heard the peepers last night, singing in the brook. 
Their soft, monotonous chant so filled one with strange, 
youthful feelings, I believed that I was not more than 
five years old. 

The early spring before the leaves come is a time of 
magic. It is poetry compared with some other prosaic 
periods of nature. Every faintest indication is brimful of 
meaning. You feel an exultation and a life that annihi- 
lates age. Far-off thrills and raptures of your early days 
come back to you as fragrance floats in the air. You 
become, as at no other season, a sensitive part of things, 
blowing in the wind, shining in the sun, springing with 
the first grass blades out of the matrix of the earth, open- 
ing with the first shy wood flower. Sin and suffering, 
sorrow and loneliness and privation are all around; but 
you say with Omar, I cannot attend to these things now, 
for I am flinging my winter garments of repentance into 
the fire of spring. How it oppressed me and made me 
weep and sob in the nights, when the skies were dark and 
dull! 

‘Then it was the past that oppressed and weighted down 
the heart, but now the future shines like a tremulous rain- 
bow before the eyes. It is spring. I will burn up that 
burden. I will say there is a time for rejoicing, and will 
rejoice, and I -will beg others to rejoice with me. Even 
if they are oppressed and sore-hearted, I will say: Rejoice, 
for what is life without vision? Sorrow and fear and dread 
build prison walls. Come out and behold the sun. 

I will rejoice, yes, I will sing along the dusty or the 
muddy road, where the air has the new tingle of life in it, 
and the gray stems of trees stand up stark and rigid, 
and the blue of spring shines through the branches in 
rivers and bays. I will sing with the robins and blue- 
birds and song-sparrows, and make the naked wood 
vocal with thanks and adoration. But perhaps I have 
no voice for singing, which is the fact: then I will sing in 
my soul and make my thoughts musical, and I will ar- 
dently wish that all the world would forget their miseries 
and wrongs and privations just for a little while, and join 
in the jubilee I am celebrating all by myself. 

I am sometimes haunted by the thought that there is a 
harmonious and beautiful way of life that would soothe 
all the unrest and satisfy all the worthy desires of men, 
if they could only find it. Sometimes in sleep I have 
fleeting visions of a wonderful place of peace and love, 
with the feeling that God is very much surprised that men 
have been too blind and stupid to discover it, though the 
gates into this country appear always to be standing 
open. How often, when I am out walking on a misty, 
soft, greening spring day, with the sky one mass of pro- 
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tecting softness, I often feel that I am going to that 
country; and I catch such enchanting glimpses that it 
appears that I shall enter there and find it all I have 
dreamed. 

Blessedness, I know, is not an external condition. Many 
people are happy in rags and with but little to eat and 


‘perhaps nowhere, like Jesus, to lay the head. We feel 


there is a reconciling power that hovers and broods over 
life and longs to bless us. We feel convinced that God 
wishes well to men, however contradictory facts may 
seem to be. You will say I am talking about things of 
which I am utterly ignorant. Yes, perhaps it is so. 
The philosophers who criticise God tell us he has with- 
drawn from his world, having made it, even if he did 
make it, and allows it to runitself. But all loving, trust- 
ing, and tender souls feel that God is actually the life of the 
spirit, and that he so fills and floods the world, that wonder 
and adoration and awe fill us at its contemplation. All 
It was thought 
once that Christianity was going to conduct us into that 
place where all would lead a blessed life. But something 
has gone wrong, and men are still all astray in hatred and 
bitterness of soul. . 

Now when the soft wind comes blowing out of the south, 
and the frogs are peeping, and there are kittle green 
knobs on the lilac bushes, and soft curdy clouds dapple the 
heavens, letting through stray gleams of light, the con- 
viction within us is stronger than ever that God loves us 
and wishes us well, and that somehow it is we who have 
gone dismally wrong, and then it is that the ache comes 
in, and the garment of repentance weighs on us like lead. 
But, though we have missed the best, perhaps, we have not 
endured the worst: still the cup of blessing is pressed to 
our lips. 

I know the feeling with many good people is that we 
have no right to lose ourselves in optimistic visions, to 
let ourselves go to the fulness and fairness of individual 
life; that we ought always to be pitying, condemning, 
indignant against certain people and conditions. Yes, 
nowadays we have a sneaking feeling of self-reproach 
when we are happy, a feeling that we ought to be miserable 
on account of the world’s great burden. But this state of 
mind does no real good, and the spring just coming to its 
own whispers quite other things, and repeats over and over 
in glad refrain, Rejoice, I say unto you, rejoice. 

here is, I believe, an evil tendency in our time to put 
the prosperous in a class by themselves, and to condemn 
them for their supposed luxury and indifference to the 
sufferings of those less well off, as far as this world’s 
goods are concerned. It is a classification absolutely 
vicious. Humanity cannot be cleft in twain on such 
artificial lines. Let us rather divide human beings into 
those who are fairly happy and content with their lot, 
who strive before God to do their duty, whether humble 
or high, and are thankful for the benefits and blessings 
that come to them, and those who are gangrened with 
pessimism, bitter with disillusion, and filled with hatred 
for their kind. 

Could this classification be made and set before our eyes, 
how many surprises would ensue! How much our re- 
tarded pity would be claimed for some of those called 
the fortunate of earth, and how brightly love and benefi- 
cence would shine in many a poor home! 

It takes so little to make the heart, if it is in the right 
place, swell with gratitude, if we have a sense of the 
great, tender, over-brooding presence that not only wishes 
us well, but loves the world. Earth’s central fires are 
warming the roots of violets and mayflowers, tickling the 
smaJlest fibres of the great oaks, and soon will break in 
crimson flame on the topmost boughs of the maple; and 
yet is there no heart in the universe that loves man, 
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and beats responsive to our passionate desire for reciprocal 
love, and will show us the way that leads to the open gate 
of the country of content, the country spiritual, not ma- 
terial? 

The wonder of the world breaks in on us when we give 
ourselves to vision on these spring nights, when the moon 
rising far north-east with such surprise in its great, single, 
yellow eye, as it looks through tree branches, and the 
splendid evening star moving westward while the shadows 
of the tree stems on the moon-illumined ground look like 
mystic symbols of some special prophetic revelation. 
Then God in a transfiguring moment may show us things 
that all may know if they put themselves in the right 
attitude. Yes, there are moments when we deem to enter 
into the outer courts of his plan and purpose, and can 
gather a reconciling thought of all of life’s problems, and 
lay it at his feet. Yes, the spring comes to bring us back 
to faith. We have been unbelieving, we will be so no 
longer. It is necessary to love and worship that we may 
live. The simple, old-fashioned duties, obligations, 
services, and affections, how beautiful they look when 
the heart is stilled and quieted by the presence that reveals 
itself in the universe and whispers its message in our ear! 
The feverish, restless existence passes away, and we invite 
the fragrance of the springtime of opening buds and blos- 
soms, and deep peace invades the soul. 

Summit, N.J. 


The Snobbery of the Poor. 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


That snobbery is a disease of the newly-rich seems to be 
an accepted theory by people of all classes; and yet, if one 
looks about with keen eyes, he will find this particular 
disorder among the rich, the well-to-do, and the poor, 
differentiating not in quality, but in degree, according 
to the financial status of each specific class. 

There are certain elements, however, in the snobbery 
of the poor man that do not enter into that of the rich 
man; and because of this not often recognized difference 
the snobbery of the poor sometimes successfully masquer- 
ades under the name of pride, a quality of mind which 
does not exist in any corner of the kingdom of snobdom. 

The rich man may snub his well-to-do neighbor, and 
the well-to-do man in turn may be blatantly scornful of 
the poor man around the corner; but the poor man or 
woman practises snobbery in a different fashion,—not by 
the open and vulgar assumption of superiority, nor the 
coarse attitude of ‘I’m better off than you,” nor the insidi- 
ous patronage that veils itself under the “benevolent- 
to-my-unfortunate-brother-and-sister’’ disguise, but by 
a constant self-consciousness of his or her poverty! 

“T’d like to be nice to Miss Z.; but she is wealthy, 
you know, and she might think I wanted her to do some- 
thing for me!’ says little Mrs. Wirker, who pays her 
pew-rent and other church duties by doing Sunday- 
school and church work. ‘I used to find the places in the 
hymn-book for her because her eye-sight is poor, and 
pick up veil and gloves she is always dropping; but one 
day I heard one of the ladies of the Aid Society say ‘Did 
you ever see such a toady as that little Mrs. Wirker?’ and 
so I am not going to be nice to her any more!” and 
Mrs. Wirker flicked an angry tear from her flashing brown 
eyes. 

“But suppose Miss Z. really needs your kind offices. 
If she is old and her eyes are failing, and she has no rela- 
tives, she may be very lonely and wonder why you have 
discontinued your little kindnesses. Have you thought 
of that?” inquired the woman to whom the confidence 
had been made. 
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“Oh! but she’s rich, very rich,” exclaimed the wounded 
woman, “and I’m poor, very poor, and I won’t have 
people say I am toadying to her or have her think so either. 
If she wonders, I can’t help it, so there!’”” And Mrs. 
Wirker walks off, her head high in the air, in the plenitude 
of spurious pride, quite unconscious of the fact that she 
is playing the rédle of the poor snob very aptly. 

There is as much snobbery in constantly laying stress 
on the fact that you are not as well off as your neighbor, 
as in your neighbor’s consciousness of that fact, for to 
estimate one’s self or anybody else in the scale of possessions 
is surely its very essence. 

There is no lack of pride in avowing lack of money, if 
it should be necessary to make such an avowal; but there 
is absolutely no real pride in assuming that you are not 
entitled to do for the people about you little services of 
kindness, little gracious amenities because of the differ- 
ence in your bank accounts or the size of your respective 
houses or the names of your streets, or any of these things. 
If difference must exist in feeling or act, let the snob with 
the house or bank account make or recognize it, not you. 
The moment the poor man allows poverty to stand be- 
tween him and doing a little deed of kindness because of 
the fear to be misunderstood, he has become not only a 
snob, but a coward. 

A good deal of this sort of poor man’s snobbery is the 
direct result of the rich man’s inability to accept small 
courtesies from his less favored friends. It is much more 
difficult to receive a gift gracefully than to bestow one, and 
often the rich man, in accepting a favor from a poor 
neighbor, betrays an ungracious eagerness to return the 
courtesy. This, of course, spoils the pleasure of the donor, 
who feels immediately that his small offering has been 
somewhat misunderstood, and that his gift has been re- 
ceived as a sort of bait for future returns, and he is hu- 
miliated and pained. 

Sometimes one hears a wealthy woman remark: ‘“‘ Miss 
Handy has embroidered a bureau scarf for me, and of 
course I must get her something that is just as nice,” and 
she goes in hot pursuit of a return present for Miss Handy, 
who really wanted the pleasure of being a giver instead of 
a recipient, and has put loving effort into every stitch of 
the bureau scarf, which now stands to her as a banner of 
bitter remembrance. 

It takes real refinement and something more—a fine- 
ness of spirit—to understand Miss Handy’s point of view, 
and this is a kind of mental perspective often unattained 
by those whose giving costs money rather than personal 
sacrifice. 

Miss Handy draws back into her shell of isolation, feel- 
ing that she cannot again indulge in giving to one who has 
a thousand times more than she has. She has become 
conscious of her own poverty in a fresh way: her friend’s 
wealth has suddenly become a barrier between her natural 
instinct of affection and a fear of being misconstrued, 
which is, after all, neither pride nor self-respect, but a 
poor imitation of those strong, simple, clean characteris- 
tics. In other words, Miss Handy has become a snob. 
She doesn’t know it herself, of course, but she has become 
a living example of the snobbery of the poor! 

In cases where individuals equal in refinement, educa- 
tion, birthright, but unequal in the ratio of possessions, 
are thrown together in the curious exigencies of life, the 
one less favored by fortune is as apt to become a snob 
as the inheritor of rent-rolls and bank accounts. The 
former is tactless often more from thoughtlessness than 
anything else. He spends his money freely, if he chances 
to be generous, because it is easy and pleasant to be gra- 
cious and open-handed. He gives without thinking 
much about it. On the other hand, the ‘‘straitened 
gentleman”’ and the “lady of small means”’ each has to 
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fight against self-consciousness of certain fictitious ine- 
qualities which arise from getting the wrong perspective 
of values. This self-consciousness is the incipient stage 
of the malady of snobbery of the poor. If these first 
symptoms can be overcome, the patient is likely to secure 
a clean bill of moral health. The fever of irritation inci- 
dent to foolish efforts to compete in the social race when 
not properly shod for the course, the canker of envy, 
the depression consequent upon defeat,—these are the 
mile-posts along the road that leads into the nettle-in- 
fested fields of the kingdom of snobbery of the poor. 
The paths leading into the cold, barren domain of snob- 
bery of the rich lie in a different direction, and the finger 
posts spell blindness of vision, disdain of human rights, 
lack of real companionship; but both of these converge 
at the point of spiritual loneliness. The rich and the poor 
snob alike is a lonely creature,missing the joy of the best 
comradeship, the fellowship in‘ all the glad, beautiful, 
common things of existence, to which all men of all degrees 
are inheritors and in which all should be sharers. 
Boston, Mass. 


Spring in England. 


When the first green shoots of tender corn 

Show on the plough; when the first drift of white 
Stars the black branches of the spiky thorn, 

And afternoons are warm and evenings light, 

The shivering daffodils do take delight, 
Shaking beside the brook; and grass comes green, 
And blue dog-violets come, and glistening celandine. 


—John Masefield. 
The Hope for Peace.* 


BY CLARK §S. NORTHUP. 


The soldier’s career has ever been a picturesque and 
fascinating one. In the Middle Ages one of the most 
popular of poems, composed in Latin and translated into 
many of the vernaculars, was “The Contention of Phillis 
and Flora,” in which two young ladies debate the question 
which makes the better lover, the soldier or the scholar? 
The glorious career of the soldier was set forth by his 
champion in gloWing colors. It is true that Cupid, who 
was called upon to decide the dispute, awarded the honor 
to the scholar; but we may be pretty sure that this was due 
to the bias of the author, himself a scholar, and not to 
any general feeling in favor of the clerks of those days; 
just as the Tory Samuel Johnson, in reporting the debates 
of Parliament, saw to it that the Whigs always got the 
worse of it. 

The idea of the militarist has always seemed not only 
attractive, but necessary and inevitable. Most of the 
rulers of the world, at least, have continued to suppose 
that the only way for nations to get on together amicably 
was to be able at any moment to produce a club for de- 
fence or offence, or at least to create among other nations 
the impression that one was able to produce such a weapon. 
The making of treaties, however solemn and explicit, has 
not removed, sometimes not even diminished, this feeling. 
It has compelled the leading nations of the world to under- 
take enormous burdens in the belief that they were thereby 
guaranteeing their own safety. The ten chief military 
nations are to-day spending annually over $1,900,000,000 
for their armies and navies. In their armies are 4,200, 
000 able-bodied men, kept virtually idle (at least so far 
as productive labor is concerned), who, if they could go to 
work, would produce goods worth more than a billion 
dollars annually. Here in America we are spending 
twice as much on the army and navy as for all civil pur- 
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poses put together. To keep our own army and navy 
costs per unit of population very nearly three dollars. 
That means—to bring it home to ourselves—that out of 
this little city of 14,800 inhabitants there goes annually 
neatly forty-five thousand dollars for the support of a 
largely superfluous and useless organization. Here is 
something for the probers of the high cost of living to 
think about. For every dollar we raise in this city for 
education we send nearly sixty cents to Washington to 
keep alive an institution whose fundamental principles are 
opposed to every one that we teach in school on week- 
days and in church on Sundays; which is based on the 
hell-born notion that might makes right; which never 
has settled and never will settle equitably a single dispute 
between men or nations; and which could not survive 
a day were it not for the persistence of man’s lower pas- 
sions and vices in the painfully slow process of evolution. 

Moreover, the recent increase in military and naval 
expenditures is startling. Let me give you a few more 
figures. To-day Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and the United States are 
spending annually more than two and a half times as much 
for armies and navies (265 per cent.) as they were in 1881, 
or thirty years ago. And for what? Simply that each 
is trying to keep up the pace with the other nations re- 
spectively. And the pace is killing. In England every 
man, woman, and child has to contribute $7.60 for mili- 
tary and naval purposes. Russia spends, in proportion 
to her income, nearly four times as much as we do; but 
there is no reason, at the present rate of increase, why we 
should not soon be spending as much. Strange delusion, 
that with a few more Dreadnoughts we shall be secure, 
when it is now well known that the battleship never was 
made that would be proof against a torpedo or a mine. 
Already the manufacture of torpedo-boats has attained 
such a height of perfection that our great battleships 
might as well go at once to the junk-heap. How much 
more could be done with the many millions necessary 
for new battleships if the money were spent in dissemi- 
nating accurate information about the nations which 
may possibly come at some remote time to be at variance 
with us! We should then be in a better position to under- 
stand that there is even now no real danger to be appre- 
hended from these nations; for they and their rulers want 
the square deal as much as we do, and are beginning to 
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realize that they are infinitely more likely to get it through - 


arbitration of differences than by a resort to force. 

The real need of our times, as I see it, is not bigger ar- 
maments, but more and better education of the various 
nations about the other peoples of the world. Do we 
realize what utter folly war is the result of? Take, for ex- 
ample, our own Civil War over the institution of slavery. 
It has been calculated that at an average price of $3,000 
a head the slaves could easily have been bought up and 
set free by the nation for $800,000,000; instead, another 
method was resorted to which cost $6,000 per slave, or 
five billions in money, to say nothing of the sorrow and 


‘misery which cannot be reckoned in terms of dollars or 


pounds. Gen. Sherman is reported to have said that 
“war is hell.” Ifit were only that, it would be bad enough, 
but it is infinitely worse than hell, in that it punishes not 
only the guilty (and oftentimes not the guilty) but the 
innocent. It lays a burden, moreover, on unborn genera- 
tions. In this country we are paying out annually 
$153,600,000 for pensions, or about $1.60 per unit of pop- 
ulation. Ithaca’s share in this is $23,700, or almost 
one-third as much as is raised by taxation for educational 
purposes. If the wars of the past have been horrible, 
those possible wars of the future will be a thousand times 
worse; for not only will the mortality be much greater, 
owing to the advance in deadly firearms and the improve- 
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ments in the science of war, but the money needed to keep 
the vast armies and navies in the field will drain the nations 
Any 
one who doubts this has only to read Bloch’s ‘The Future 
of War,” which is the most elaborate and convincing 
peace document I have ever seen. 

The simple truth is, bitter as it may be to a few soldiers 
of fortune and a good many makers of powder and cannon, 
that the great nations of the world can never again go to 
wart to settle their differences. One may say this all the 
more confidently now while the Balkan War is upon us; 
for it was no doubt in the system of South-eastern Europe, 
and it has to be got out. Turkish oppression has been 
the blight of that part of Europe for some centuries, and 
there was bound to be resistance to it sooner or later 
until the map should be more satisfactorily adjusted. 
Certain reflections readily occur to one. The nations in- 
volved are far from being important or highly civilized 
nations: the indignation of the oppressed over the un- 
paralleled excesses of the Turks was such that, when we 
consider the temperaments of those involved, we must 
concede that peaceful solution of the troubles was well- 
nigh impossible. On the other hand, inevitable as the 
Balkan conflict appeared to be, it is to be remarked that 
the dreaded general conflict of Europe, so much feared 
by the militarists, has not yet materialized. It cannot, 
for the very simple reason that nobody can afford to go to 
war. In these days it is folly to declare war unless you 
are tolerably sure of beating your enemy, but nobody 
is sure of being able to do this. Germany has a highly 
developed efficiency in both her army and navy: the 
militaristic ideal is bred into the very bone and sinew of 
every citizen. But what would be the effect of a declara- 
tion of war by Germany upon any other nation? In the 
first place, the interruption of commerce would cause the 
prices of farm products to go up, thus diminishing the 
purchasing power of all incomes, large and small; then 
large numbers of men would be withdrawn from the earn- 
ing class and transferred to the class to be supported, 
and, since one-fourth of the population are engaged in 
manufacturing, the stoppage of work would at once cause 
great hardship to a large class of the people; finally war 
would cause great depreciation in the value of government 
and industrial securities, thus greatly diminishing the 
holdings and income of the well-to-do. Even in the event 
of a successful war, as M. Bloch further points out, the 
securities from the conquered country would be rendered 
worthless. ‘All this spells enormous waste or absolute 
ruin, hence the Unseen Empire of Finance, as Dr. Jordan 
has shown in his admirable book, will not allow such a 
thing to take place. 

The militarists, indeed, cannot, or will not, recognize 
the vast change that has come over the face of the world 
with the development of modern commerce. In former 
times every nation was sufficient unto itself: all that it 
needed it produced, or at least it got along with what it 
produced. ‘To-day every part of the world leans on every 
other part. Germany imports all her grain for 102 out of 
every 365 days; France for 36 days; Italy for 75 days; 
and England for 274 days. Both Germany and France 
are obliged to import large quantities of meat. France, 
Austria, and Russia import a great deal of coal; and so on 
down the long line of necessities. Now the system of 
international credit, which has already grown to vast 
proportions, simply will not stand the strain of war; 
and there can be no doubt that in consequence the power 
wielded by the modern kings of finance is far greater than 
that which was formerly possessed by the greatest em- 
perors. This tremendous power is bound to be exerted 
in behalf of peace, the only atmosphere in which legiti- 
mate commerce can live. 
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. It will thus appear that many powerful influences are 
making steadily for the cessation of war among civilized 
nations. ‘There are others in our own country of a kind 
that I have yet to mention. First of all there is the vener- 
able American Peace Society, founded in 1815, and now 
flanked by several State peace societies. There is the 
World Peace Foundation, founded three years ago by 
Mr. Edwin Ginn, the publisher, of Boston, and endowed 
with an annual income of $50,000. There is the American 
Association for International Conciliation, which, like 
Mr. Ginn’s Foundation, publishes a valuable series of 
pamphlets. There is the Carnegie Peace Foundation, 
with its magnificent endowment of ten millions, the price 
of one of our battleships or less. ‘There are the American 
School Peace League and the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, each of which is doing noble work in its own 
field. ‘There are the Cosmopolitan Clubs, already num- 
bering thirty chapters and some two thousand members, 
affiliated with the Corda Fratres with its fifteen thousand 
members and its many chapters, both in Europe and in 
South America, which are centres for the growth of a 
better mutual understanding among the young men who 
are to be the leaders, if not the rulers of the future, in many 
different countries. There is the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, established in 1895, which now includes 
over 150,000 students and professors throughout the 
five countries of America, Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, 
and Norway. All these and many other agencies are 
quietly working to promote a better understanding of the 
conditions of the problem and of the various traits of 
human nature which are the chief factors in the problem. 

Now what has been accomplished? ‘This can perhaps 
best be indicated in terms of the resolutions passed by 
The Hague Conferences and the treaties developing there- 
from. ‘The First Hague Conference was held in 1899. 
The chief thing it did was to pass a resolution or conven- 
tion, in sixty-one articles, favoring the peaceful settle- 
ment of international controversies, and calling for the 
creation of (1) a Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration, (2) the mediation of neutral powers between 
warring nations, and (3) international commissions of 
inquiry in cases where the dispute is chiefly one of facts. 
At The Second Hague Conference of 1807, fourteen resolu- 
tions were passed, of which the more important are the 
first, enlarging the scope of settlement of international 
disputes; the second, declaring that the powers shall not 
resort to force to collect contractual debts until after an 
offer of arbitration has been made and ignored or refused; 
the ninth, forbidding the bombardment or the laying of 
tribute on unfortified towns; the twelfth, providing for 
an international prize court to decide whether given capt- 
ures are just or not; and the fourteenth, prohibiting the 
discharge of projectiles and explosives from balloons. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the signing of these 
conventions implied the ratification of them by the govern- 
ments represented. ‘The business of ratification is going 
more slowly, though steadily and surely. According to 
the latest returns accessible to me the proportions of rati- 
fications to signatures is well over one-half, with nineteen 
powers yet to be heard from; and this, “in view of the 
many delicate technical points covered,” is very gratify- 
ing and indicates substantial progress in the development 
of the international mind. 

It is also true that the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
has not yet come into existence, but there is reason for 
the hope that it will soon be an established fact. Secre- 
tary Knox has been working to create sentiment in favor 
of utilizing the International Prize Court as such a tribunal 
for arbitration, and with very gratifying results. 

But the most hopeful sign of the times is the steady 
trend of public opinion, against the increase of armaments 
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and in favor of peace. Such books as Capt. Mahan’s 
“Armaments and Arbitration” are no longer received 
without question; and the Navy League is going to have 
more of an up-hill road than would have been the case 
afew yearsago. Great and public-spirited men are lifting 
their voices against the reign of folly; and no one sneers 
any more at the Friends for their resolute abhorrence of 
war. ‘The work of bringing the nations of the world 
together on a peace footing has seriously begun. 

It is now pertinent to ask—and indeed you are expecting 
an answer to the question,—What can the women do for 
the cause of peace—beyond keeping it? And I have no 
doubt that to the ardent woman suffragists present the 
thought comes how quickly the question would be 
settled if only women had the ballot. Yet I am by no 
means sure that such would be the case. Granted that 
women’s ideals are generally loftier and purer than men’s, 
the fact remains, as indicated by many recent events, 
that a great work is yet to be done in the education of 
women, as well as of men, with regard to the use of the suf- 
frage and the power of the ballot,—a work of education, 
which must be slow and difficult and at times discouraging 
in its tangible results, but which must inevitably precede 
an intelligent and effective use of the ballot, the real 
weapon of democracy. In this work of education women 
have an equal opportunity with men, perhaps even a 
greater opportunity; for their power in moulding public 
opinion is already great and may become still greater. 

The fight is not going to be won without a struggle. 
The militarists and makers of weapons and armament 
are strongly intrenched and are working systematically. 
It has been said that the armament lobby is the best 
organized of all at our great capitals. Millions are in- 
vested in gun and powder factories. At the end of 1909 
the six leading armament companies of Great Britain 
had a combined issued-share and debenture capital of 
$138,900,000. ‘This capital and that of other countries 
similarly invested must earn dividends, and therefore 
the cry for more guns, more battleships, stronger defences 
must be made clear and loud,—must, when necessary, be 
echoed and re-echoed and the weak knees of Congressmen 
who might be inclined to listen too much to common 
sense must be strengthened. Moreover, in this struggle 
we must see to it that the right sort of public officials 
shall be chosen. ‘The unwillingness of our senators to 
arbitrate the Panama Canal dispute, as Great Britain 
has requested, is a thing that speaks for itself, and speaks 
volumes. When our so-called rulers see that disputes 
must be settled peaceably for the simple reason that the 
people will themselves have no more war, then things may 
takeaturn. And in reality the people are their own rulers, 
though the fact may be sometimes obscured and they 
may for the time forget it. 

If there were no other reason for defending and promot- 
ing the peace policy, the one which I shall name and can 
only touch upon in passing would be a sufficient warrant 
for our position; namely, our influence upon the less pros- 
perous and less advanced nations of the world. We hear 
much—in Capt. Mahan’s book, for example—about the 
approaching struggle with Asiatic civilization. If sucha 
struggle ever comes, which may be doubted, it will be a 
result of the lessons we are teaching the East every day. 
Professing a gospel of peace and good-will to men, we act 
the lie every time we build a new battleship and send our 
fleet around the world for the purpose of showing our 
strength and reminding other nations that the sleeping 
lion must not be aroused. Of what avail are the peace 
professions of the so-called Christian nations when they 
act on the basis that force underlies all government? 
When the nations of Europe and America have learned 
to dwell together amicably, those who know Japan and 
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China tell us that the Eastern nations are not going to 
disturb any one’s peace. 

4. On yonder hill, overlooking the quadrangle of our Uni- 
versity, is the stone seat carved with the inscription which 
so powerfully moved George William Curtis, and which 
should be engraven in every heart, “Above all nations 
is humanity.” Surely we can all do something to make 
this sentiment prevail in the beliefs of mankind. As we 
believe in the progress of mankind onward and upward 
forever, let us quickly remove this stumbling-block of 
militarism from the path of that progress. 

IrHaca, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 


Seeing, yet Believing. 


BY REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


Seek, and ye shall find —Ma?rrvr. vii. 7. 


In his famous book, “The Riddle of the Universe,” 
Ernst Haeckel complains of the attitude of his great 
contemporaries, the noted scientists Rudolph Virchow, 
Emil Du Bois-Reymond, and Wilhelm Wundt. The 
complaint, which is deep and bitter, springs from the 
fact that,while those great thinkers sought in their earlier 
years to interpret nature and man in terms of materialistic 
monism, in their later years they felt compelled to return 
to the spiritualistic view. In their earlier years those men 
were convinced that materialistic monism was sufficient 
to account for the mysteries of life and consciousness. 
But, as they pursued their vast scientific tasks for many 
years, the facts of life and consciousness appeared to them 
with increasing clearness to be of a transcendent nature 
and of a higher order than that with which the physical 
sciences dealt. Virchow became convinced that man was 
more than a biological being, and therefore could not be 
explained wholly in biological terms. Du Bois-Reymond, 
in his famous lecture on ‘‘The Limits of Natural Science,” 
declared that “the peculiar phenomenon of consciousness 
was of a transcendental nature.’”’ Wundt, who, as Haeckel 
himself tells us, ‘in Germany is considered to be the ablest 
psychologist,”’ greatly surprised and disappointed Haeckel 
by his return, after thirty years of brilliant research, ‘‘to 
the dualistic standpoint.”’ ‘In his first edition of ‘Lect- 
ures on Human and Animal Psychology,’ he is purely 
monistic and materialistic, in the second edition purely 
dualistic and spiritualistic.” 

All this greatly disappointed and even angered Haeckel. 
He ascribed this revolutionary change in his colleagues to 
the weakness of advanced age, while they ascribed their 
earlier materialistic conclusions to the hastiness and im- 
patience of youth. 

Had Virchow, Du Bois-Reymond, and Wundt been the 
only great thinkers in modern times who made such a 
“retreat,” the hearts of men would all go to Haeckel in 
The whole history of modern 
science offers stubborn and sustained opposition to Haeckel. 
The change of attitude among scientists toward the 
spiritual endowments of man in the past thirty years 
has been remarkable in its leaning toward the spiritualistic 
view. In this I do not mean to say that all the men of 
science have become devout theologians; no, not by any 
means. What I feel warranted in saying, however, is 
that modesty among scientists has been, and is, on the 
increase in their inquiries into the essence of nature and 
of man. ‘They are becoming more and more reluctant 
to assert that physical science has the key to all the mys- 
teries of being. There is much more than a suspicion 
among modern scientists that “there are more things in 
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workshops. It is not hard to perceive that a type of 
agnosticism, two-thirds of which is belief that a spiritual 
order exists, prevails among the not positively religious 
men of science in the present age. And it is, I believe, 
safe to say that the only great scientist living who remains 
defiantly certain that all the phenomena can be explained 
by materialistic monism is Haeckel. As a recent writer 
has well said, Haeckel as a materialist stands to-day as 
“the boy on the burning deck, whence all, but he, have 
fled!”’ 

In order that we may have a more comprehensive 
view of our subject, let me say that a methodical and 
thorough study of human life was never undertaken 
previous to the nineteenth century. True, in the pre- 
ceding ages there lived the great prophets, philosophers, 
poets, who gave the world great thoughts, beautiful 
sentiments, and the many fruits oflofty, spiritualaspiration. 
But the interpretation of life in its entirety,—life free, life 
‘as affected by education, politics, religion, economics,— 
the interpretation of theilife of man, woman, and child 
on all its sides, and with the view of effecting changes 
in it for its own improvement, was never undertaken 
previous to the nineteenth century, and it began in earnest 
only a few score of years ago. Even the ancient Greeks 
made no such thoroughand practical study of life. Slavery 
was the foundation of their civilization. The wife was 
only a little more than a hired servant, and the child a 
sort of possession, instinctively loved, but too insignifi- 
cant to demand the full care and devotion of the father. 
“Tt was optional for the father to rear his child or not.’ 

The overwhelming tendency of the past was for the 
conservation of the existing order, rather than the creation 
of anew one. And it may be noted that the great reform 
movements of the past were aimed, first of all, at the eman- 
cipation of man, rather than at his symmetrical develop- 
ment. ‘The work of early Christianity was that of an 
emancipator. Jesus sought above all things to lead men 
out from the lifeless, stifling atmosphere of legalism to 
the free air of the spirit. The fight was for the free move- 
ment of the soul as the offspring of God. 

The Protestant Reformation was, as its name indicates, 
a protest against ecclesiastical tyranny, and not a move- 
ment to give human life full and free expression. So, also, 
were the purposes of the great political revolutions of 
modern history: they were terrific blows in the face of 
oppression. In reading the history of modern science, 
one cannot fail to observe how its early statements are 
permeated with the spirit of protest against the claims 
of assumed authority. Even the greatest scientists could 
not rid themselves of the thought and the feeling that they 
were surrounded by antagonistic forces. They always 
felt compelled to assume the attitude of the soldier fight- 
ing for freedom. 

It has therefore been most natural for this old con- 
servative humanity, to which authority has always stood 
for truth, to suspect that the success of free inquiry and 
the'triumph of science would mean the failure of religion; 
that, if men saw, they would cease to believe! But I am 
happy to feel constrained to say that the trend of free 
inquiry gives better hopes. “Seek, and ye shall find,” 
only seek far enough. Doubt, and ye shall pass through 
doubt into a larger faith, only doubt consistently and 
far enough. If you would know the barrenness and deso- 
lation of mere doubt, doubt on a large scale, let your 
doubt extend far enough to engulf all the interests of 
the soul. Doubt the existence of a divine power, and, 
as a consequence, your spiritual endowments. Doubt 
again all the sanctities of life, which flow only from 
devout faith in God and the spiritual destiny of the soul, 
and you shall surely know the blasting influences of mere 
doubt upon the nobler endowments of personality, And 
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it is precisely this which mankind never has been able to 
do,—to live a life of doubt. Every period of doubt has 
been made a means for the attainment of a larger faith. 

Now let us follow for a few moments the trend of modern 
research. When Charles Darwin first proclaimed his 
theory of biological evolution, the cry arose that God 
was driven out of the universe! But Darwin in a most 
literal sense interfered neither with religion nor ethics. 
He was only a biologist and a church attendant. His 
name stands at the head of the list of English Unitarians, 
and I have been told that a memorial tablet for him is 
placed in the wall of the Unitarian Chapel in Shrewsbury, 
England, opposite the pew where he used to sit. Darwin’s 
statement in the briefest way is this: Living things appear 
upon the earth in such great profusion that it would be 
impossible for them, if they all lived, to find sufficient 
room and food; that individuals vary slightly from one 
another; that the offspring inherits the peculiarities of its 
parents; that only those individuals survive which prove 
fit to meet the struggle for existence, and only those 
characteristics persist which prove useful. Darwin did 
not claim that existing things created themselves. He 
only said that existing species could not have been special 
creations, but are the results of a vast series of variation 
from a few original types. In all this we find no endeavor 
to ‘‘drive God out of the universe” or to discredit religion. 

Thomas Huxley was more of a revolutionary genius 
than Darwin. He appeared to religious believers to be a 
decidedly dangerous character, and with some measure 
of justice. To Huxley the universe had no sanction for 
morality; it was, in fact, antagonistic to it. Morality 
and religion belonged, not to the real, but an artificial, 
universe. Nature was just as much the friend of the 
murderer as of the saint. Man could have no connection 
with a divine providence. In his struggles with nature 
he simply happens ‘‘on top.” ‘The law of the universe 
is relentless. ‘‘Let us understand, once for all, that the 
ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating the 
cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in 
combating it.” Man must pit himself against the uni- 
verse if he would grow morally. 

Of course, this sounds bad and destructive. But it 
is by no means the Alpha and Omega of scientific thinking 
and philosophical reflection. The very logical implica- 
tions of Huxley’s statement discredit him, and we are 
perfectly justified in holding a thinker responsible for 
what he unconsciously implies as for what he consciously 
asserts. If this universe is equally indifferent to the 
murderer and the saint, how are we to account for the 
cunning and cruelty of the one and the sweetness and com- 
passion of the other? If man is no more than a fragment 
of such a relentless universe, how could he combat it? 
How could a fragment of this desk pit itself against the 
other parts, unless it had some inward urgency of its own? 
Where did man get his will and his ethical ideals for which 
he ‘“‘must fight the universe’’? 

Man does indeed struggle against nature; but by these 
struggles he learns that nature is his friend, and not his 
enemy. From his struggles and endeavors man comes 
back and says, “I report as man may of God’s work— 
all’s love, yet all’s law.’”’ He declares that this universe 
in its essence is not antagonistic to virtue, but “‘ perfection, 
no more, no less, full fronts him.’’ ‘‘And God is seen 
God in the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, and 
the clod.” 

Now how does it come that the host of spiritual seers 
find that the ethical-spiritual world is not an artificial 
one, but the very heart of reality? ‘The stars in their 
courses uphold the righteous, the stones of the field are in 
league with him.” ‘The spiritually-minded man finds 
himself perfectly at home in the universe, and, the more he 
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sees, the7more he believes. To him the universe is God’s 
house. If he ascend to heaven or dive into the depths 
of the sea, or gather himself in the darkness of the grave, 
God is there! 

Huxley’s true friend, John Fiske, gives us the later and 
riper thought of evolution when he says in his work 
“Through Nature to God,” “I think it can be shown that 
the principles of morality have their roots in the deepest 
foundation of the universe; that the cosmic process is 
ethical in the profoundest sense; that in the far-off morning 
of the world, when the stars sang together and the sons of 
God shouted for joy, the beauty of self-sacrifice and dis- 
interested love formed the chief burden of the mighty 
theme.” 

Herbert Spencer is the next great thinker I wish to con- 
sider. Spencer, as it is well known, gave the theory of 
evolution universal application. He carried it with 
marvellous breadth and grasp into all the realms of nature, 
and read in its light all the activities and attainments of 
man. In doing that, Spencer, of course, had to account 
for the religious consciousness. With noble frankness he 
asserted that, so long as this consciousness is a reality in 
human nature, it must have its warrant in the nature of 
the universe. He tells us that “he who contemplates the 
universe from its scientific point of view must learn to 
see that this which we call Religion is a constituent of the 
great whole.’’ Again, “Any theory of things which takes 
no account of this attribute must be extremely defective.” 
The essence of religion to Spencer was “a reality,” “a 
supreme verity’ which finds its roots in the First Cates 
the Absolute. The existence of the Absolute also was 
to him an undisputed certainty. “Though,” said he, 
“the Absolute cannot in any manner be known in the 
strict sense of knowing, yet we find that its positive 
existence is a necessary datum of consciousness; that, so 
long as consciousness exists, we cannot for an instant 
rid it of this datum; and that thus the belief which this 
datum constitutes has a higher warrant than any other 
whatever.” 

1 remember clearly what tremendous influence these 
assertions of Spencer had upon me when they first came 
to my hand. I was then passing through a period of 
storm and stress, with regard to my religious faith. ‘The 
unqualified support which this master mind gave to the 
reality of the religious sense, and the existence of a First 
Cause whose nature gave support to this sense, acted upon 
me as a strengthening and steadying influence, for which 
I have always been profoundly grateful. 

Thus Spencer’s position confirmed the central claim 
of religion and came as the logical outcome of the theory 
of evolution. The more he saw, the less disposed was 
he to doubt and deny. But to Spencer the Absolute re- 
mained utterly beyond the realm of knowledge, inasmuch 
as ‘‘the Conditional could not grasp the Unconditioned.” 

That sounded an alarm. It was taken to mean the 
definite establishment of agnosticism. But that could 
not be. Spencer’s own position precluded such an in- 
ference. If the religious sense in man is a reality, if it is 
immaterial, if it finds its origin and warrant in the First 
Cause, then the First Cause may be unknown to the 
senses and the pure intellect, but not to that sense! 
And man always has known God, felt him, walked with 
him, prayed to him as the near and responsive friend of 
the soul, through that inward sense. Man has always 
known God not as an object to be “grasped,” but as a 
Spirit which has always spoken to the seeking soul through 
strengthening, inspiring, spiritual affinity. And here it 
was where the later exponents of evolution found Spencer 
to fail. He acknowledged a spiritual sense in man, 
traced it to the First Cause of things, yet proclaimed that 
First Cause a blank wall. 
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But thinking on such matters did not die with Spencer. 
A new order of things has been born since he wrote his 
great words. Such men as Oliver Lodge, Edward Caird, 
John Fiske, William James, Rudolf Eucken, and a host 
of others have seen a new light since Spencer laid down 
hispen. Evolution has become even more comprehensive. 
The inward world of consciousness has been recognized 
to have means of knowing and of realization all its own. 
The whole momentum of the religious history of man 
favors such an assertion. Said Prof. Edward Caird in 
his “Evolution of Religion’’: ‘‘The first principle through 
which all is known cannot itself be unknowable or unin- 
telligible. As we are essentially self-conscious, that 
which is the presumption of all our life and thought cannot 
be permanently hid from us.”’ 

Thus it can be seen that modern research is far from 
being antagonistic to religious faith: it certainly confirms 
it. Only small knowledge and petty doubts are disturb- 
ing. When man is studied in his entirety, when his 
moral-spiritual endowments, as well as his intellectual 
faculties and physical frame, are thoroughly considered, 
the result can be nothing less than the recognition of his 
spiritual origin and spiritual destiny. The universe 
can be no less than man its spiritual offspring. The 
more we see, the more we are bound to believe. 

Thus also have many fears been dispelled through 
the study of the old doctrines of Christianity. The foes 
of this religion have always asserted that, if a thorough 
study of its theology was made, it would be found to be 
utterly baseless, utterly artificial Many of the most 
ardent and honest friends of Christianity also feared that 
the dissection of its doctrines would endanger the faith. 
I think, however, it can be safely said that, while the free 
dissection of theological doctrines cannot fail to cause 
some religious disturbances, the total result of the modern 
study of theology has been decidedly favorable to Chris- 
tianity. The rational and reverent study of the varying 
modes of religious thought has led, and is leading, its fol- 
lowers through the forms into the essence, and from the 
things that are transient to things that are permanent. 
The profound students of modern theology fully realize 
that the various forms of theology, rational and irrational, 
have been the dialects of the various ages, which sought 
to express the ever-living faith of the soul, and that the 
secret of the continuity of the spiritual life of the race 
must be found in the spirit, and not the letter, of theology. 

Take, for an example, the doctrine of the atonement 
in its ancient form,—God dying for man. ‘To me the form 
of this doctrine is objectionable. I cannot think of God 
appearing in the life of one man in this peculiar manner. 
I cannot think of God as being persecuted, mobbed in 
the streets of Jerusalem, crucified and dead, without 
feeling that it was all a mere sham. In other words, I 
object to this form of God’s coming into the life of human- 
ity. But the essence of this doctrine expresses the per- 
sistent need of the soul for power from above and for 
the nearness and friendliness of God. ‘The doctrine of 
Jesus’ deity means to me God brought near as a friend 
and Saviour, even though in a highly wrought bit of 
metaphysical speculation. ‘This doctrine expresses the 
need of my soul for a closer walk with God, just as it did 
the need of the ancients. -Jesus does bring God closer 
to me. ‘The old theology expressed this feeling in one 
way. I express it in another, but the feeling itself is a pro- 
found reality in human nature. The rationalizing of 
the doctrine of the atonement does by no means do away 
with the soul’s desire for redemption, nor with the fact 
that Jesus does lead all those that follow him to the foun- 
tain of divine life. 

In a similar manner it was at first feared that the com- 
parative study of religions would do away with special 
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religious sanctity. It was feared that the study of the 
“heathen religions”’ was likely to lead to the degradation 
of Christianity, that those religions being untrue would 
lead those who studied them to suspect the validity of the 
claims of Christianity. But the progress of this study 
has brought forth decidedly different results from what 
was feared it would. Not only the reality and superiority 
of Christianity have been upheld by it, but also the true 
spirituality of other religions. It has been found that 
Christianity, though a queen among the religions of the 
world, is, nevertheless, a sister of them all. That God 
has not left himself without witnesses in any land and 
nation, but as the religious sense is a reality in human 
nature, so there is ‘“one God and Father of all, through 
all and in all.” 
“One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place.”’ 

Thus both sight and faith teach me to trust that this 
universe is God-filled, and, the more we see, the more we 
are bound to believe. ‘This world is every day on the eve 
of a new era of spiritual awakening, and, as soon as man’s 
eye is furnished to see, fresh revelations break forth upon 
him. 

It is because the essence of things is spiritual that the 
religious consciousness of man is indestructible, and the 
Church of Christ possesses the power of perpetual life. 
Neither systems of theology nor ecclesiastical nor political 
power could maintain such an institution in the world. 
Its safeguard always has been, and always will be, ‘“‘the 
everlasting necessity of religion.” 

Boston, Mass. 


Religious Unity. 


BY REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


Much is said of the prospect and need of uniting the 
religious denominations. Movements of thought out- 
side and within religious bodies are bringing greater har- 
mony of doctrine and effort. What shall be the issue 
of these movements? 

It is easy to distinguish three general types of Chris- 
tians,—the conservatives, who depend upon ancient and 
external authorities; the evangelicals, somewhat uncer- 
tain of authorities, who maintain in many matters a 
like attitude and effort; and the modernists, who look 
to the present and to the future in religion and who have 
ceased to depend upon infallibilities. 

The future may bring these three types more nearly 
together, but one must question the benefit which a com- 
plete unification of religious bodies would bring. ‘The 
richness of life and religion depends so greatly upon the 
variety of expression which they have that one may well 
doubt the benefit of amalgamation of all systems in one 
body. If it had but one organization, religion would be, 
if not positively harmful, at least a weak and unimportant 
factor in life. 

Unity forced through weight of authority would be 
public calamity. ‘The modern movements of religious 
thought which make for unity are coming through the 
free exercise of the different systems of thought and prac- 
tice. Just because there is so much freedom of thought 
in spiritual matters the grander harmonies of religion 
are appearing. Not the unity forced by authority and 
organization and doctrine, not the unity of repression, 
but the unity of freedom and growth and expression, 
the striving after the higher life by freed souls, these bring 
to light the possibilities and wealth of religion. 

SaLt Lake City, UTAH. 
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Literature, 


The Home University Library. 


In noticing the successive numbers of 
the Home University Library, published 
by Henry Holt & Co., we have repeatedly 
taken the opportunity to express approval 
of the Library as a whole. Each volume 
is written by a recognized authority on the 
stibject, each is freshly put together and up 
to date, and, while each is complete in itself, 
the plan of the Library is so inclusive that 
for the searcher after general information 
all appear desirable. Eight new numbers 
again make this inclusiveness notable. Three 
belong to the region of literature. G. K. 
Chesterton’s stimulating and altogether en- 
joyable review of the Victorian Age in Lii- 
erature, is sketchy, of course, but full of 
good things readers will like to quote after- 
wards and written with the characteristic, 
positive emphasis that sets one thinking, 
if only for the pleasure of contradicting. 
Dr. Johnson and his Circle, in which John 
Bailey discourses of “the great Oddity” 
as a national institution, is eminently read- 
able, and sustains ably the thesis that it is 
Johnson’s rare and unique distinction to be 
“the accepted and traditional spokesman of 
the integrity, the humor, and the obstinate 
common sense of the English people.” J. G. 
Robertson, professor of German in the 
University of London, and author of an im- 
portant History of German Literature, has 
managed to put a great deal into the small 
volume on the Literature of Germany, in 
which he justifies the claim that Germany’s 
literature is in close touch with modern 
thought and feeling. Many Register readers 
will wish to read Comparative Religion, be- 
cause it is written by J. Estlin Carpenter 
of Manchester College. A panoramic review 
of the chief groups of facts disclosed by twen- 
tieth-century studies of different worships 
and beliefs is followed by chapters on re- 
ligion in the lower culture, the increasing 
definiteness of the relation between religion 
and morality, and a consideration of the 
problems of life and destiny. Prof. Ben- 
jamin Moore of the University of Liverpool 
writes of the Origin and Nature of Life, giving 
an outline review of inorganic and organic 
evolution, showing continuity and consist- 
ency in it all, beauty and design. In a 
striking way he indicates the steady progress 
of an eternal purpose towards a future which 
we cannot forecast. Other volumes in the 
Library give more detail on subjects here 
treated incidentally, and thus afford material 
for reasonably complete popular under- 
standing of great scientific subjects. Painters 
and Painting is by no means intended as a 
pocket dictionary of painters, but Sir Fred- 
erick Wedmore, writing of the performances 
and personalities of artists, who are the 
delight of connoisseurs and about whom 
everybody should know more or less, has 
given us something far more interesting and 
much better for us. Reproductions of some 
thirty great paintings are added, some- 
thing of an innovation in this series. 

G, Binney Dibblee, an Oxford man, under- 
took the writing up of the Newspaper, and 
has succeeded in making a book that is both 
interesting and novel. He explains the 
different branches of the business, the func- 
tions of a newspaper, the tremendous task of 
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news reporting, the great news agencies, 
organization, production, and distribution, 
with a long chapter on the London press, 
and more or less about journalism in a wider 
sense. He tells some good stories of news- 
paper enterprise. 

Last of this instalment of the Home 
University Library Series is a new book on 
Napoleon, by Herbert Fisher, M.A., F.B.A. 
The story is told with directness and skilful 
compression. ‘The biographer’s conclusion 
gives his point of view. ‘‘With the grandest 
intellectual endowments ever vouchsafed to 
man, and despite many splendid services 
to law, to administration, to the moral and 
intellectual progress of France, he remains 
the great modern example of that reckless 
and defiant insolence which formed the matter 
of ancient tragedy and is at war with the 
harmonies of human life,’’ which seems to us 
particularly well said. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND E‘TuIcs. 


Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D. 
Vol. v. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. $7.— 


The successive volumes of this great work 
make an accumulative impression of wealth 
of scholarship and of the infinite patience of 
scholarly minds. The five large volumes now 
published establish a standard of excellence 
for the whole work, not yet half completed. 
The volumes are ponderous, about nine 
hundred large pages in each volume. The 
first volume includes from “‘A” to “Art’’; 
volume ii. from ‘‘Arthur” to ‘‘Bunyan’’; 
volume iii. from ‘Burial’ to ‘‘Confes- 
sions”; volume iv. from ‘‘Confirmation”’ to 
“Drama.” The new volume, the fifth, 
begins with ‘‘Dravidians’”’ and extends to 
“Fichte.” Thus it will be seen that the 
undertaking of creating and publishing so 
large a work is well on its way, and the 
succeeding volumes will be awaited with 
eager interest. 

The new volume contains the articles on 
some very important subjects. A few of the, 
most notable are Education, Fetishism, 
Ethical Idealism, Expiation and Atonement, 
Family, Epistemology, Ethnology, Election, 
Emerson, Faith, Edwards and the New 
England Theology, Eucharist, and Fichte. 
The names of the scholars contributing 
articles to this present volume give a sense 
of a great comradeship in scholarship. More 
than a hundred and fifty names are in this 
notable list,—it is like reading the names of 
stars in the great constellations,—the scholars 
being of many countries. 

One admirable plan is followed,—as it is 
the plan of the whole work,—that many of the 
subjects are subdivided and assigned to dif- 
ferent scholars. So carefully are the men 
chosen for the writing of the articles that 
even these subdivisions are assigned with the 
utmost discretion. For example, Education 
is treated under the following subdivisions, 
and by these authors: Introductory article, 
by John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., profes- 
sor of education in the University of Lon- 


don; American Education, by Alexander 
F. Chamberlain, M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Clark), professor of anthropology in Clark 
University; Buddhist Education, by Alfred 
S. Geden, M.A. (Oxon), D.D. (Aberdeen), 
professor of Old Testament languages and 
literature, and of comparative religion in 
the Wesleyan College, Richmond, Surrey; 
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Chinese Education, by P. J. Maclagan, M.A., 
Ph.D., of the English Presbyterian Mission, 
Swatow; Greek Education, by William 
Murison, M.A., of Aberdeen, a teacher and 
author; Hindu Education, by William 
Crooke, B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and of Bengal Civil Service; Jewish Educa- 
tion, by Morris Joseph, senior minister of 
the West London Synagogue; Muslim Edu- 
cation, by Ignaz Goldziher, Ph.D., D.Litt, 
LL.D.; professor of Semitic philology in the 
University of Budapest, etc.;- Persian Edu- 
cation, by Louis H. Gray, Ph.D., author 
and editor; Roman Education, by J. Wight 
Duff, M.A. (Aberdeen and Oxon), D.Litt. 
(Durham and Oxon), professor of classics in 
Armstrong College, Durham University. 

Not only does an analysis of the authorship 
of the subdivisions of articles show careful 
choice and disctimination, but there are 
interesting selections of authors of single 
articles. Josiah Royce, Ph.D., LL.D., pro- 
fessor of the history of philosophy in Har- 
vard, writes the article on Error and Truth. 
John Henry Muirhead, LL.D., professor 
of philosophy in the University of Birming- 
ham and a well-known writer on Ethics, 
contributes the article on Ethics. Prof. 
Rudolf Eucken, world-famous for his relig- 
ious and philosophical writings, is the au- 
thor of the article on Dualism, Obviously 
Prof. James Stalker is wisely selected for a 
sympathetic treatment of Evangelicalism. 
Prof. James Hyslop, of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and our own Prof. Edwin 
D. Starbuck, well known for his work in the 
psychology of religion, contribute articles. 
Both Prof. and Mrs. Rhys Davids write on 
Buddhistic ideas, for which they are eminently 
qualified. 

It is a splendid undertaking to bring to- 
gether the scholarship of the world in a work 
which systematically deals with the rich 
and varied field of religion and ethics. The 
editor shows infinite industry and courage 
in the work. And the times are ripe for just 
such a work. So many lines of research have 
been followed that the time has come for a 
work which shall be systematic report of the 
advances made in religious scholarship. 
The comparative study of religions has 
achieved great results in the past score of 
years. So has scholarship along other lines. 
Such a work as this could not have existed 
before. 

The work shows, too, the community of 
interests in scholarship. Across the lines 
of the divisions of Christendom, scholarship 
is establishing lines of fellowship. That 
which scholars have in common in the search 
for truth outweighs the things which make 
divisions. This is notably true of the 
branches of Christendom, and the same 
growth of fellowship is visible among the 
great religions of the world. 

The articles in this volume on Ethics (in- 
cluding Ethics and Morality) are notable. 
They occupy more than a hundred pages, 
and deal with the fundamental idea of ethics; 
with the relations of ethics to psychology, 
sociology, and metaphysics; with practical 
problems in ethics, including the freedom of 
the will. After an extensive survey of ethics 
the more comprehensive subject of Ethics 
and Morality is taken up, and is developed 
by different authors under the sub-divisions 
of American, Australian, Babylonian, Buddh- 
ist, Celtic, Chinese, Christian, Egyptian, 
Greek, Hebrew, Hindu, Japanese, Jewish, 
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Muslim, and 
Teutonic. 

Large subjects, such as ethics, are thus 
treated exhaustively. Special interest at- 
taches to such articles as the Ethical Move- 
ment which was founded by Felix Adler; 
an admirable article on the |Eskimos; 
Edwards and the New England Theology; 
the Fabian Society (founded in 1884). It 
will be seen that the range of articles is very 
wide. The work is, indeed, a rich store- 
house of scholarship and covers compre- 
hensively its field, religion and ethics. 


Parsi, Polynesian, Roman, 


In BEAVER WoruD. By Enos A. Mills. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 
net.—‘‘Beaver have been my neighbors,” 
says Mr. Mills, ‘‘ever since I was a boy.” 
His book is a result of studies which extend 
over twenty-seven years, in the course of 
which he has rambled through every State 
in the Union and visited Mexico, Canada, 
and Alaska. Many a long journey has he 
made to visit a live colony or to make meas- 
urements in the ruins of old ones. At any 
time in a quarter of a century he could go 
within fifteen minutes from his cabin on 
the slope of Long’s Peak, Col., to a number 
of colonies. His account of beaver habits, 
and of the transportation, engineering, and 
conservation facilities which they develop, 
is extremely interesting. Many of the richest 
tillable lands of New England were formed 
by the artificial works of the beaver. The 
rich surface of Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illinois, and other Southern and Western 
valleys was spread upon them by the same 
agencies. Mr. Mills shows how the beaver 
prepared the way for orchards, grain fields, 
homes, and school-houses. Their golden 
age contributed to our present civilization, 
and, if protected to-day, they would reduce 
tiver and harbor appropriations, aid us in 
our work of conservation, and help to keep 
America beautiful. Long before finishing 
these chapters we are ready toZecho the 
writer’s wish, ‘‘May the tribe increase!” 


Common DisEAsEs. By Woods Hutchin- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net.—Dr. Hutchinson is sure of his 
readers, no matter what his subject may be. 
People do not wish to wait until they have 
catarrh or dyspepsia or heart disease to 
know what he has to say about those troubles, 
and that is quite as well, because he is very 
likely to tell them what to do before they get 
to that point. Writing about even the 
commonest disease, he will either tell you 
something you never knew before, or upset 
a cherished theory, or say something you 
may know already in such a way that you 
are more likely to remember and heed it. 
One may begin with dissent from some 
sturdily announced principle, as when he 
asserts that it is as irrational to object to a 
moderate excess of “plain fatness” as it 
would be to object to too much muscle or too 
many brains or even too much money in 
the bank, since such excess of fat is nature’s 
hoard to be drawn upon in time of need. All 
the same, one is likely to agree with him sub- 
stantially before he finishes the chapter. 
There is no doubt that Dr. Hutchinson’s 
books do an immense amount of good, just 
because they are so interesting. Their good 
sense is not presented in pills and powders, 
but in a form good to take. He is a present 
force in the ways of right living. 
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CaLiForniA Coast Trairs. By J. Smea- 
ton Chase. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2 net.—Among the latest out- 
door and travel books this volume of impres- 
sions and experiences gained through a lei- 
surely journey made on horseback through 
the coast regions of California, from Mexico 
to Oregon, holds an interesting place. It has 
been the writer’s aim not to describe the cities 
passed on his route, nor the industries of the 
region, but to make plain the natural, roman- 
tic, and historic charm of the State which he 
avers is “by much the most beautiful, inter- 
esting, and attractive of all the States of the 
Union.” The writer rode through out-of- 
the-way districts, meeting many Californian 
Spaniards and Mexicans, with sympathetic 
enjoyment and genuine liking. There are 
one or two dangerous incidents, as once when 
a quicksand nearly put an end to the trip; 
and there is enotigh variety in the character 
of the experiences to save the book from any 
suspicion of monotony. Best of all, the 
writer evidently enjoyed himself during the 
days of travel, and he communicates the 
sense of freedom and freshness to his readers, 
as an outdoor book always must if it is at all 
successful. 


THE Story oF My BoyHoopD AND MY 
YourtH. By John Muir, Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2 net.—Public an- 
ticipation of Mr. Muir’s autobiographical 
sketches has been heightened, not satisfied, 
by the publication of chapters in the Adlantic 
Monthly. Wis has been a most unusual 
life. The reminiscences of his boyhood in 
Scotland indicate not only the beginnings 
of his lifelong wanderings, but of the charac- 
teristic traits that have since made his name 
a synonym for the love of out-of-doors 
and an intimacy with nature. ‘Transplanted 
from Scotland to the Wisconsin woods, the 
delight and interest in things new to him 
must have been a revelation to boys who 
grow up amid such wonders as glow-worms, 
flying squirrels, and whip-poor-wills. He says 
that it was a hard job in those Wisconsin 
days to bring up Scotch boys in the way 
they should go, but his father was determined 
to doit, if he could find enough switches. 
Whippings seem never to have spoiled his 
disposition nor quenched his ardor. This 
is a splendid book for boys, likely to do them 
good in half a dozen ways besides proving 
its interest for them. 


Nocti. By Stanley Washburn. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.—This sketch 
of the unforgettable General Baron Nogi 
shows a man painted against the background 
of a great war. It is a wonderfully moving 
tale, simple as it is told here, and the reader 
cannot wonder that such a man, representa- 
tive of an invincible ideal and utterly im 
personal in his striving, should have become 
already something more than a mere national 
hero. Mr, Washburn was with the Japanese 
army at Port Arthur and in the field in Mon- 
golia. He saw Nogi under dramatic and 
heart-moving conditions, and he entered into 
their significance with whole-souled under- 
standing. What Nogi was in himself, what 
he meant to his soldiers, what he means to the 
nation, stand forth in these pages with con- 
vinecing power. That such a life holds in- 
spiration for others of different ideals and 
traditions is undeniable. We are more 
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grateful for Mr. Washburn’s brief study than 
for most biographies. It gives us more of 
the man. 


Tae MAN wITtH THE PitcHER. By John 
F. Genung. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 50 cents net.—How many, many 
times the wonderful story of the Christ 
Child’s birth, the listening shepherds, the 
wonderful star, the wise men, has been re- 
told, and yet it adapts itself again and again 
to new thought and illustration. In this 
case the story is as if told fifty years later by 
one who in childhood and manhood had been 
closely connected with the Jesus of legend 
and history. It is printed in attractive form 
with a colored illustration from Tissot. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
These are Lessons, which Bible in hand, give you some- 
thing to think about. 
They contain the thoughts of a layman on a great book. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘‘THE CAROL,”’ ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are weddedis 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance, ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” a 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— bs 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed.... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Che Home. 
The New Umbrella. 


O Ella! 

With her first umbrella! 

She walked abroad like any queen. 
She held it proudly for display, 

Admired its handle, stroked its sheen, 
And never little girl more gay. 


Dear Ella! 
Such a wee umbrella! 
One day upon the market-place 
I met her: dripping were her curls. 
She looked, despite her sunny face, 
The most forlorn of littie girls. 


“Why, Ella! 
Where’s your new umbrella?” 
Said I. ‘‘The storm has drenched your hair! 
Just see your frock! just see your hat! 
And what is this you hug with care? 
A broom, a fiddle, or a cat?” 


O Ella! 
With her first umbrella! 
She looked at me, and shyly spoke, 
The rain-drops pelting on her yet, 
“T have it here beneath my cloak, 
Because, you see, it might get wet!” 
—Agnes Lee. 


A Story that May told the Children. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


Often, when the children were on their 
picnics, May Kip would tell them a story. It 
is so pleasant sometimes to lie on the grass, 
or to sit in the sand, and hear a story! One 
day, after their picnic luncheon, May told 
them this one:— 

Once there was a prince named Frederick, 
nine years old—about as old as Bradford is. 
He was a nice boy, pleasanter than some 
prince boys; and he had pleasanter times, 
too, although I think he must often have 
been lonely. You know, princes—boys that 
are to be kings some day—don’t have nearly 
so many good times as we do. ‘They have to 
live so grand! ‘They can’t do anything that 
we like best to do, it seems. I suppose they 
get cross and have dreadful times. Why, I 
never once heard of a prince going on a picnic! 

They have to be taught quantities of hard 
things, and that boy Frederick had ever so 
many teachers. One was an old gentleman 
so wise that the king and queen wanted him 
to be with their son a great deal of the time, 
and Frederick wanted to be with him a great 
deal of the time. He was a fine old man; 
and he rode on horseback all around the 
country with Prince Fred—just those two 
together. They loved each other very much. 

One summer morning they were riding 
slowly up a hill. Theroad was steep and stony. 
Suddenly they heard a great clatter, and saw 
a cart at the top of the hill, coming fast. They 
got out of the way, and the horses tore past 
with the cart bumping and rattling. There 
was no driver and there didn’t seem to be 
any seat. “That’s funny,’ said Prince 
' Fred, ‘‘no seat!’ They started on again up 
the steep road. 

“This board must have been the seat,’’ 
said the teacher, pointing to the ground. 
Just then a boy bigger than Prince Fred 
came running over the hill-top. He had been 
thrown from the cart, but he was fat, and it 
had not hurt him. When Prince Fred looked 
around to see if the horses had stopped, they 
were out of sight. 
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“My master,” said the prince, “he can’t 
find those horses for a long time. Hadn’t I 
better let him have the pony so as to go 
quicker?” 

“Yes,” said the master; and Fred jumped 
off just as the boy came up to them. 

“Vou take this pony,” said Prince Fred, 
“and make him go fast. You can bring him 
back to Farmer Mathewson at the King’s 
Stony Brook camp, right down there,’ and 
he pointed over the fields far below to 
Farmer Mathewson’s place. The master said 
to the boy, “‘Yes, yes, it is quite right.” 

So the boy did as they said. He was so shy 
that he didn’t really thank the prince, but he 
looked thankful, and he said twice, “I bring 
it back: I bring it back,” nodding his head 
up and down. 

“Ride hard—he likes to go,’’ Prince Fred 
told him, and gave the pony a slap, saying: 
“Go, now, Sunbeam: you know how to go. 
Go!” And off went the pony. Fred had to’ 
laugh, the boy looked so big and Sunbeam 
so small; but the pony was strong. Soon they 
were out of sight. 

Prince Fred walked home. They took the 
nearest way: it would have been too far to go, 
as they had planned, to see some puppies that 
men were training for the King. The short- 
est way was between two and three miles, 
It was hot and the road was hilly; but the 
kind master told very interesting things as 
they went along, and they stopped twice to 
rest and get a drink where there were clear 
springs and the cool shade of trees. 

That afternoon Farmer Mathewson’s sons 
brought home the pony safe and sound. 
They said that the boy had found the horses 
and cart down a side road after a lively chase 
and long hunt; and Farmer Mathewson’s 
sons thought that Sunbeam needed a good 
FeSus 


Polly: a True Story. 


Polly had been a prisoner for sixty years 
when I first knew her. Polly had not be- 


haved badly: she was just a poor, old, lonely—-+ 


very lonely—gray parrot with a red tail, 
and without a single friend in the world. 
Polly had had several owners and several 
cages. The owners were all alike in this: 
they provided her with such water and food 
as they considered good for a parrot, and oc- 
casionally they cleaned out her cage; but the 
prisons were all alike in having strong bars, 
so that, try as she would, Polly could never 
make a way out. It was strange she never 
gave up hope of breaking through those bars, 
but she never did; and day after day and hour 
after hour she would pull them with her 
strong beak, and bite them, and even twist 
and bend them in her efforts to get through. 
People who are always shut up not only 
get ill, but also get bad-tempered. It was the 


same with Polly. Her temper was so bad that, 
if you put a finger near her cage, she would 
dart her head through the bars and bite that 
finger till it bled. 

When she was just over her sixtieth birth- 
day, she found a friend; and who should it 
be but a great, strong, noisy schoolboy! 
Polly’s mistress came to pay a long visit to 


this schoolboy’s mother, and she brought 
Polly with her. That day, when the school- 
boy raced into the house with his two brothers, 
he was astonished to hear ugly screams com- 
ing from the kitchen. His mother told him 
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a parrot was making the noise, and she had 
screamed so much they had to carry her down 
to the kitchen and cover her cage with a 
duster. 

Polly hated her cage, and she hated the 
duster, and she was so angry that she was 
biting the duster into dozens of holes. I 
think, perhaps, the big schoolboy was so 
fond of- freedom himself that he pitied the 
lonely parrot. At any rate he whipped off 
the duster, and he said, ‘‘ What a jolly bird!” 

Polly stood quite still, and turned a wicked 
eye on the boy. 

“Don’t go too near,’ said the mother. 
‘‘She bites.” 

“But, mother,” said the schoolboy, “the 
book we read at school says parrots like you 
to scratch their heads, and you have to say 
‘Scratch a poll, Polly,’ and theh you scratch, 
and I’m goig to do it.” Before his mother 
could stop him, the schoolboy’s hand was 
inside the cage,. through the cage door, and, 
before the astonished Polly could bite, her 
gray head was being gently scratched! 

Never in all her sixty years had Polly met 
anything like it. People never came near to 
her, they used to get away from her. Here 
was some one not afraid of her—some one 
who had actually come inside of her lonely 
prison. Polly was delighted. She did not 
think of biting: she simply waited with her 
head held down, and, when the boy began to 
draw away his hand, instead of darting 
viciously at it with her beak, she opened and 
shut her wings, and made queer, soft little 
noises in her throat, as though she was talk- 
ing to him. He did not seem a bit surprised, 
and said,— 

“She is a jolly bird, and it is all bosh about 
her temper.” 

Polly’s mistress said, “I never dare give 
her a bath, because I should have to put my 
hand through her cage door to lift it in, and 
she would bite my hand; but I can give her 
seed and drinking water from the outside.” 

The schoolboy very much enjoyed his bath 
each morning, and he thought it was hard 
upon Polly she could not have one, too. 
“Tl give her a bath,” he said, and he 
borrowed an old pie dish, and filled it with 
water, and opened the door, and put it in. 
Polly was delighted! ‘The dish was white 
like her seed-dish, so she was not frightened; 
and, with this wonderful friend standing by 
her, and whistling a tune to her to encourage 
her, she came down from her perch and had 
a great bath. I cannot tell you.when she 
had one before; at any rate she did the thing 
well this time, for she sent the water in 
showers outside her cage; and she splashed 
the boy, and the plates on the dresser, and 
some people say she splashed the ceiling, too. 

The boy only laughed, and said: “ Just look 
at that! Isn’t she happy?” 

Then, when Polly looked the strangest, 
wettest, thinnest object you ever set your 
eyes on, the boy took the bath away, and 
carried the cage out of the kitchen into the 
glorious sun. This was an event! Never 
had she been out of a house before, except 
when she went a journey, and then her cage 
was thickly covered with a green-baize cover, 
so that she could not see anything. 

Now the dripping Polly could dry herself 
in the sun, and see the trees, and feel the soft 
wind. Polly was delighted! 

She took little short runs up and down her 
perch. She clambered up and down the 
sides of her cage. She whistled. She called, 
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She preened her wet feathers. And presently 
she dried into a clean, sleek, handsome bird. 

Next day, before the boy went to school, 
he said: ‘Parrots love to sharpen their beaks 
by tearing wood to pieces on the trees as they 
fly about. I shall give Polly a stick of fire- 
wood to play with.” 

So he brought a thick stick and opened the 
cage door, and scratched her poll, and stroked 
her soft back, and then gently handed her the 
stick. Polly had once been terrified of sticks, 
as one of her owners used cruelly to poke her 
with one, but already she loved this boy and 
trusted him. She gently nibbled his finger 
and kept making those soft little notes in 
her throat as if she were talking to babies, 
and presently she took the stick from him. 
Once more Polly was delighted! She stood 
on one leg and held the stick in her other claw, 
and she tore it all into shreds and spent a very 
busy, happy morning over it. 

Now began a new life for poor Polly. The 
schoolboy taught her to whistle tunes and to 
repeat whole sentences: he gave her fruits 
and seeds she had never had before, and a 
bath every day. When his step sounded out- 
side in the garden, Polly heard it before any- 
one. We used to say: “Look! . Polly hears 
Selwyn coming.” She would crouch very 
low on her perch, stretch out her neck, and 
all her feathers would lie down quite flat; 
her wings would be spread a little, and she 
would begin a series of long shrill whistles 
which the boy would begin to answer at once 
before he got into the house. We used to 
say, “Listen! Sel and Polly are talking to 
each other.’ 

When Polly’s mistress went away, she gave 
Polly to the friend she had found. The 
schoolboy could not be content to let her stay 
in her prison. “She must come out a part 
of every day,” he said. At first he used to 
leave the cage door open and call her, and she 
would quickly follow him, but she could not 
fly. Her wings had been folded so long, she 
had lost the power of using them. 

She could walk, and she did, following 
after him wherever he went, and, if he went 
too fast, she would call: when he stopped and 
gave his hand, she would mount, and slowly, 
by means of bill and feet, she would climb to 
his shoulder. When nestled close to his face 
like this, she was perfectly happy, and would 
try to feed him as mother parrots feed their 
young ones! 

Polly’s nature was not in the least changed 
to any one else, and I well remember she 
would chase the rest of the boys and girls 
round the room, trying to peck their legs. 
She never could go fast, but had a clumsy 
way of putting one foot over the other, and 
she used her bill almost like a third foot, 
especially in climbing. 

I used to be in terror of her when she was 
loose. 

She climbed very well indeed, especially 
if a cloth of curtain was hanging beside the 
place she wished to climb to, and she could 
hold this. She made great holes in every- 
thing with her sharp bill, and she would tear 
the legs and other parts of furniture to pieces 
unless she was watched. Whenever she be- 
came suddenly very quiet, we knew she was 
up to some mischief. She could talk and 
whistle and laugh, and she would sway 
her body to and fro, while chuckling and 
laughing, as though she really understood and 
enjoyed the joke. 

Her wickedest trick was to get into the coal- 
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scuttle and pitch the coal out all over the 
carpet! She made for the coal-scuttle 
directly she caught sight of it, and we had 
to carry it right out of the room when she 
was loose, or she would get into it. I believe 
she was really trying to take a dust-bath 
just as our little wild English birds do. 

Poor Polly! She missed the happy natural 
life she was intended to have with her own 
mate and her little family. The boy would 
gladly have set her at liberty, but she could 
never have lived in England except as a cage 
bird.—M. A. Wigley, in “Little Animals’ 
Friend.” 


The Nicest Place in the World. 


The sun was shining down through the 
trees on Little Brother Rabbit and Grandma 
Badger. She was telling him a story: it 
was all about the Nicest Place in the World. 
Pretty soon Grandma Badger’s head began 
to nod, and it nodded, and nodded, and 
nodded, until it nodded itself right into 
Sleepy Land. Then Little Brother Rabbit 
got up and stretched himself; then he hopped 
off, looking very busy. Pretty soon, whom 
should he meet but Friend ’Possum, who 
said to him, ‘‘Where are you going, Little 
Brother Rabbit?” 

“Tm going to look for the Nicest Place 
in the World,” said he. 

“Tsn’t that a long way off?” said Friend 
’Possum, 

“T don’t care,” said Little Brother Rabbit. 

“Well, then, neither do I,” said Friend 
’Possum. “I’m going, too.” 

So they hopped along, and they ran along, 
until they met Neighbor Bluebird, who 
said, ‘““Where are you going, Friend ’Pos- 
sum?” 

“Ym going with Little Brother Rabbit.” 

“Where are you going, Little Brother 
Rabbit?” 

“T’m going to find the Nicest Place in the 
World.” 

“Isn’t that a long way off?” said Neigh- 
bor Bluebird. 

“T don’t care,” said Little Brother Rabbit. 

“Nor I,” said Friend ’Possum. 

“Well, then, neither do I,” said Neighbor 
Bluebird. “I’m going, too.” 

So they hopped along, and they ran along, 
and they flew along, until they came to the 
great big black cave where Grandpa Bear 
lives. He was sitting outside, enjoying the 
warm sun and the smell of the pine-trees. 

“Where are you going, children?” said 
Grandpa Bear in his kindly way. 

“Tm going with Friend Possum,’ said 
Neighbor Bluebird. 

“Where are you going, Friend ’Possum?”’ 

“Ym going with Little Brother Rabbit.” 

“Where are you going, Little Brother 
Rabbit?” 

“Tm going to find the Nicest Place in 
the World,” said Little Brother Rabbit. 
“They say it is very far off. Do you know 
where it is?” 

Grandpa Bear looked up at the sky, and 
saw that the sun was setting. Then he 
looked at the ground, and saw that the shad- 
ows were growing longer. ‘Then he sniffed the 
air, and smelled night coming along; so he 
said: 

“Indeed I do; and it isn’t far at all. You 
must go to the big oak-tree on the edge of the 
pond. Then walk to the little pine-tree at 
the beginning of the road. Then walk to 
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the middle-sized maple-tree at the foot of 
the hill, turn to your right, and you’ll walk 
directly into the Nicest Place in the World.” 

So they hopped along, and they ran along, 
and they flew along, until they came to the 
big oak-tree. And they hopped along, and 
they ran along, and they flew along, until 
they came to the little pine-tree. And they 
hopped along, and they ran along, and they 
flew along, until they came to the middle- 
sized maple-tree. Then they turned to the 
right, and where do you think they were? 
Right in front of their own house! 

Then Neighbor Bluebird looked at Friend 
*Possum and laughed; and Friend ’Possum 
looked at Little Brother Rabbit and laughed; 
and Little Brother Rabbit looked at them 
both and laughed. Then he said: “ Didn’t 
Grandpa Bear know, though? Home is 
the Nicest Place in the World!”—Katherine 
L. Edgerly, in St. Nicholas. ; 


Helping, 


The basket of blocks was on the ground, 
and three rather cross little faces looked down 
at it. 

“Tt’s too heavy for me,” said Jimmy. 

“Well, you’re big as I am, ’cause we’re 
twins,” said Nellie, 

“TY won’t carry it!’ said the little cousin, 
with a pout. 

Mamma looked from her open window, 
and saw the trouble. “One day I saw a 
picture of three little birds,” she said. “They 
wanted a long stick carried somewhere, 
but it was too large for any one of them to 
carry. What do you think they did?” 

“We don’t know,” said the twins. 

“They all took hold of it together,” said 
mamma, ‘‘and then they could fly with it.” 

The children laughed and looked at each 
other, then they all took hold of the basket 
together, and found it very easy to carry. 

“The way to do all the hard things in 
this world,’ said mamma, “is for every 
one to help a little. No one can do them 
all, but every one can help.’”’—Exchange. 


Teacher: ‘‘ What do we see above us when 
we go out on a clear day?” Harry: “We 
see the blue sky.” ‘Teacher: “Correct; and 
what do we see above us on a rainy day?” 
Harry: ‘An umbreller,”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
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assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 
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Sowing and Reaping. 


Surely one man soweth 
While another reaps; 

And the mother waketh 
While the baby sleeps. 


Each one finds a harvest 
Which he never sowed. 

Each one bearing burdens 
Lifts another’s load. 


Every one is reaper 

From some distant seed; 
Every one is sower 

For another’s need. 


This is law and gospel. 
Sweet is it to find, 

When the sowers perish, 
Reapers come behind. 


Praise the God of Harvest: 
What is wrought in tears 

Bringeth some one blessings 
In the mystic years. 


Praise the God of Harvest 
That another reaps. 

So the labor fails not 
When the sower sleeps. 


—B. R, Bulkeley. 


The Problem of Peace. 


As we study war, we find in ourselves a 
tumult of sensations which it is worth while 
trying to analyze. When we turn our 
thought inward upon them, we get some 
valuable lights upon ourselves and upon the 
world we are in. Our first impression is apt 
to be a pessimistic one. There is such an 
accumulation of horrors. We think of those 
thousands of wounded men, with legs crushed, 
chests torn open, lying at night without food, 
without shelter, without medical assistance, 
with the bleak wind searching them, lying 
there till the hideous pain sinks into uncon- 
sciousness, and they become food for the 
crow and the vulture; and the village home 
a thousand miles away, where wife and chil- 
dren wait for husband and father, will see 
him no more. 

There would be nothing but pessimism for 
us if this were all the story. But it is not, 
nor half of it. For out of the reek of the 
slaughter there comes to us this thought,— 
the wonderful, the magnificent stuff of which 
human nature is made,—yes, even in its 
worst specimens. The Turk is just now the 
opprobrium of Christendom. He has notice 
to quit from Europe, and we shall be all the 
better without him. Yet consider even this 
Turk. The present writer has had some ex- 
perience of him. By a curious conjunction 
of circumstances he found himself, at the 
close of the Russo-Turkish War, on board a 
transport ship conveying some fifteen hundred 
Turkish troops, who, the war being over, were 
being taken from Constantinople back to 
their districts in Anatolia. Observe the 
treatment of these men by their own govern- 
ment. For their accommodation a second 
deck had been introduced between the hold 
and the upper deck. ‘The first batch of men, 
as many as could be crowded in, were thrust 
down into that black hold, with two decks 
between them and the upper air. The sec- 
ond deck was crowded in similar manner, 
this also without light or air. On the upper 
deck another crowd, so dense that at night, 
when they lay down, in getting about one 
had simply to walk over them. On the voy- 
age, which reached to Trebizond, they had 
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for food one large biscuit a day each and a 
drink of water. Many of them were scarred 
with hideous wounds, received at Plevna 
and at the Shipka Pass. Yet these men, in 
conditions which would have killed most of 
us, without light, without proper food, with- 
out air, did they complain? We never saw 
a more cheerful, a merrier, a more compan- 
ionable set of people. To the English pas- 
senger their courtesy was that of gentlemen. 
As we passed the splendid palace of the Sul- 
tan, the soldiers cheered their ruler, whose 
government treated them in this fashion, 
with a whole-hearted enthusiasm. Here, 
with outward conditions which were simply 
horrible, you have, as inward result, a pa- 
tience, a courage, a faith, a cheerfylness, 
which it would be hard to beat elsewhere. 
If these are the possibilities of one of thé most 
backward races, what of humanity as a whole? 
Man, wherever you find him, is a wonderful, 
a miraculous being. 

We spoke a moment ago of our varied sen- 
sations in contemplating this conflict. There 
is another of them worth noting. With 
many of us it has touched, and very nearly, 
the fighting instinct. There is not a soldier 
in Europe, we venture to say, who has not 
been longing to be at the front. We think 
of the service clubs, where rheumatic gen- 
erals and gouty old colonels meet morning 
by morning, scanning the news, studying 
the war maps, recounting their own advent- 
ures, cursing the fate and the disabilities 
which keep them at home. We all carry 
that instinct in us. Itis inthe blood which 
has come down to us from far-off ancestors, 
to whom battle was the breath of life. But 
there is more, much more, init than that. It 
is worth while probing this feeling a little 
deeper. The best Christian of us all, the 
most loving, the most pacific, has felt it. As 
we lie in our comfortable bed at night, after 
an easy, well-fed day, have we not felt a sense 
of shame, almost of poltroonery, as of beings 
lapped in cotton-wool, while these brothers of 
ours were out there daring, enduring all this? 
Our manhood seems to accuse us, as though 
our ease were accrime. We say to ourselves, 
“These men are better than we, for they are 
doing more and suffering more.’ That we 
are so much better off is the reason why we 
stand lower; why we mentally take off our 
hats to them, as to those who are higher in 
the scale. 

This feeling, we say, has come to us. But 
have we tried to analyze it? When we do 
so, we reach some striking results. We dis- 
cover, for one thing, that our feeling is not at 
all a blood thirst. We do not want to kill 
anybody. We find, too, that our admiration 
for the combatants, especially the little 
peoples who have driven the Turk from the 
scene of his despotism, that our feeling for 
them is not with the slaughter they are in- 
flicting. When we praise the splendid accu- 
racy of their gun fire, we are thinking not of 
the death and wounds it inflicts, but of the 
qualities of the gunners, their training, skill 
and courage,—things which are always admir- 
able wherever they are shown. Our whole 
admiration, we find, for these fighters re- 
solves itself into a sense, not of the woes they 
are inflicting, but of the risks they are them- 
selves taking, of the sufferings and endurances 
they so cheerfully accept. We glorify these 
men not because they are shooting down 
other men, but because they advance so fear- 
lessly into the open, exposing their own bodies 
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to the enemy’s bullet; not because they in- 
flict death, but because they themselves are 
willing to die. 

Here, then, we reach the root of our idea of 
courage, of our feeling for it. What we ad- 
mire, what we find there of noble manhood, 
lies not in its capacity of inflicting evil, but of 
suffering it,—of suffering it gladly. And our 
feeling here is heightened immeasurably 
when this courage of endurance is exercised 
on behalf of high, unselfish aims,—for the 
breaking of slavery’s chains, the winning of 
freedom for the oppressed. Here, amid the 
very smoke of battle, are we not in sight of 
all that is deepest and realest in Christianity? 
Are we not in sight even of its divine sacrifice,. 
of the courage that dared all to the utter- 
most? 

War, as we now know it, is one of the tem- 
porary things destined to pass away. Itisa 
phase belonging to the semi-developed, semi- 
animal stage of the human evolution. All 
the greater forces, the spiritual forces, which 
are coming to the front are against it. It 
is a waste, an inferior use of man’s most mag- 
nificent qualities. We have to turn the great 
qualities which war has bred to better uses. 
But in doing so we must never forget its 
lessons. We have to see to it that its 
strengths, its hardihood, its daring, its ac- 
ceptance of suffering, and the bravery which 
faces it, shall not die out amongst us. We 
want all the military virtues, with their edge 
turned another way. We want a war against 
the softness, the luxury which enfeeble. We 
want the Spartan manhood, when the Spartan 
sword and shield have been hung on the wall. 
The Christian faith, in its essence and in its 
history, have shown the way of that higher 
courage. Jesus, standing alone against a 
hostile world, ‘‘enduring the Cross, despising 
the shame”’; the early martyrs, singing their 
triumphant hymns while facing death in its 
most horrible forms,—these have shown us 
the way. We may have reached an age when 
these sacrifices are no longer called for; but 
woe betide the age that has lost the spirit of 
sacrifice! Better an age of war than an age 
of nincompoops. The greatest problem of 
peace is that of securing its triumphs without 
losing the old valors.—The London Christian 
World. ; 


A Larger Theology. 


We are to-day beginning to realize what 
it means to live in the larger universe which 
has been disclosed by the science and the 
discoveries of recent times. Our situation is, 


‘in a way, similar to that of the early Chris- 
'tians, who felt that the big world was so in- 


different to their message and so hostile to 
the rule of the Messiah that the culmination 
of faith could come only in another world. 
We have awakened to the fact that the uni- 
verse of modern science seems to make no 
place for the miracles of grace which men of 
old dared to affirm; that the nations of the 
world are one by one freeing themselves from 
formal connection with the church, in order 
to pursue independent secular policies; that 
notions of success are abroad which make 
the self-sacrifice required by Christianity 
seem like foolish self-defeat; that critical 
scholarship makes it no longer possible to 
defend Christian ideals by an appeal to 
authority, but that these must enter without 
any special favors into the rough competition 
of ideals for supremacy. ‘The question of the 
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day is whether Christianity is strong enough 
to prevail in this new world. 

Such a conquest will be possible only as 
men shall be able to convince themselves that 
the splendid ideals which dominate the Bibli- 
eal thought and which have had such a tri- 
umphant history are actually practicable in 
the modern world. If we are really per- 
stiaded that the Copernican astronomy and 
the evolutionary view of human history are 
true, and if at the same time we should 
become convinced that the spirit of Chris- 
tianity required the denial of these doctrines, 
it would. manifestly be impossible for us to 
temain Christians unless we went back to 
pre-scientific notions of the nature of the 
world and of human. life. But the intelli- 
gent understanding of the history of our 
religion makes it evident that so sublime a 
faith as that which has expressed itself in 
Christian ideals is triumphant just because 
it is capable of inspiring daring attempts to 
give to the best wisdom of men a religious 
interpretation that shall enable them to 
believe with all their heart in the reality of 
a righteous, loving God, whose will is to 
establish righteousness among men so that 
his kingdom may come. Already the new 
interpretations are taking form. The Mod- 
ernists, both in Catholicism and in Protes- 
tantism, cannot be content to allow Christi- 
anity to save only those who think in terms 
of an outgrown science and who fear to trust 
the honest experiments of men. Christianity, 
in their estimation, is powerful enough to 
introduce high religious ideals into the 
thoughts and the practices of the modern 
world, as it (in intention and theory, at 


least) dominated the thoughts and the prac- | 


tices of the medieval world. 

What, then, is the service which a critical 
theology can render? It can summon men 
to dare to be true to the inner conviction 
which is created by discipleship to Jesus, and 
to venture to lead the conquest of our modern 
world in the strength of that faith. It will 
frankly welcome all scientific, political, and 
social principles which seem to be true, and 
will endeavor to give to those principles such 
a religious interpretation that men may be 
convinced that the truest manhood and the 
highest wisdom is to be found only~ where 
Christianity shall have disclosed the great 
moral and religious summons which the 
Bible has voiced and which Christians for 
nearly two millenniums have been trying to 
make effective. A Christian theology for 
to-day must of course be different from the 
theology of the New Testament in so far as 
our ways of thinking and our practical prob- 
lems are different. It must differ from the 
theology of primitive Protestantism just in 
so far as our life brings us into contact with 
issues different from those of the sixteenth 
century. It will expect that the theology 
of to-morrow will differ from the theology 
of to-day just in so far as human life shall be 
altered by the different science and the dif- 
ferent experience of to-morrow. But be- 
neath all these differences in theology it will 
recognize the abiding power of the spirit of 
Christ, impelling men of every nation and 
of every walk of life to give to the world 
such an interpretation as shall make effective 
a belief in the righteous purpose and the 
redeeming power of the God whom Jesus 
reveals. If this spirit be preserved, we shall 
have Christianity, no matter how often the 


_ theologies in which it finds partial and tem- 
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porary expression may be altered or even 
discredited. It is this emphasis on the Re- 
ligion of the Spirit and this new apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the message of the 
Bible which the critical method helps us to 
acquire. For all who really appreciate the 
meaning of this attitude, an unparalleled 
opportunity stands waiting. ‘The new world 
of our modern science, our modern industry, 


| our modern politics, our modern international 


relations, our modern missionary enterprise, 
our modern social problems,—yes, and per- 
haps first and most important, our distracted 
and pleasure-seeking modern personal life,— 
this world awaits the transforming power of 
Christian faith. A critical theology to-day 
has before it the opportunity for one of the 
most inspiring constructive tasks ever possible 
in human history.—Gerald Birney Smith, in 
the Biblical World. 


The Opportunity in Western Canada. 


BY SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


In a newspaper I noticed the announce- 


ment of the tour of an opera company, 


under the headlines ‘“‘Ten Thousand Miles of 
Grand Opera.”’ There was something char- 
acteristically American in this way of measur- 
ing grand opera by the mile. But after a 


trip to Calgary, Edmondton, and Winnipeg, 


I feel that the emphasis on the mileage is not 
misplaced. The visit to these churches, if 
one starts from Boston and goes by way of 
Southern Ohio, involves something like five 
thousand miles of Unitarianism. 

When our enthusiastic representatives— 
Mr. Pratt, Mr. Pineo, and Mr. Westwood— 
tell us of the opportunities awaiting the 
liberal church in Western Canada, we are 
likely to listen without full understanding. 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, and other 
towns may possibly offer a welcome to Uni- 
tatianism, but we don’t know just where they 
are or why they are. Doubtless they can 
wait. 

Now that is just where our representatives, 
who are on the spot, differ from us. They 
tell us that we have a unique opportunity 
for constructive work, but that the oppor- 
tunity will not wait. It is possible to do 
more this year than could be done in ten 
years later on. 

To appreciate the significance of what is 
going on so rapidly in the region between the 
Lake of the Woods and the Rocky Mountains 
it is necessary to take a lesson in geography 
and a lesson in history. The geography 
lesson deals with the size of the region and 
the character of its soil and its climate. The 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta represent a vast wheat-field, 
capable of sustaining a great population. 
Its climate, while cold in winter, is healthful 
and invigorating. It is a land fitted to be 
the seat of a great civilization. The lesson 
in history would deal chiefly with the aston- 
ishing fact that the settlement of this region 
has been so long delayed. Until a few 
years ago these great plains had failed to 
attract home-seekers. As a consequence, 
when the tide has come in, it has come with 
arush. For the last ten years there has been 
a most remarkable movement of population. 
Winnipeg has become a great city with a 
rapidity of growth that has rivalled that of 
Chicago. On the western side of the great 
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fertile plain are the ambitious cities of 
Calgary and Edmondton. Between are 
many new towns which hope to achieve 
greatness. 

The growth of the country is not like that 
of earlier settlements. All the machinery 
of modern civilization is at work to transport 
multitudes of people from the Old World to 
their new homes. It is like the systematic 
transportation of an army. ‘The govern- 
ment and the powerful railroad companies 
co-operate in this undertaking. The con- 
sequence is that communities pass through 
the pioneer stages with amazing rapidity. 

A few years ago Edmonton on the upper 
Saskatchewan was only a part of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and the fitting out place for 
the adventurers in the “Great Lone Land’’ 
of the North. Now it is a city of some fifty 
thousand inhabitants, with a beautiful 
Parliament House, a university, and the 
most modern improvements, including the 
\Single Tax. Two hundred miles to the south 
lis Calgary, which from small beginnings has 
l\developed into a metropolis. It is like 
|Denver, a city of the plains in sight of the 
‘mountains. 

It is not, however, the statistics of urban 
growth that is most impressive. The im- 
migration is to the farming Canada. And 
here there is room for all. The great thing 
about the country is that there is so much 
of it. 

On Sunday evening, after two services in 
Edmonton, I left on the express train for the 
East. On Tuesday morning I arrived at 
Winnipeg. All along the way the little 
shacks testified to the new-comers, who were 
building up the wealth of the country. Here 
were the producers. 

The distance between Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton is about the same as that between 
Boston and Detroit. Now between Boston 
and Detroit are many large cities, which do 
not interfere with one another: when the 
resources of the prairies are developed, how 
many cities and large towns must grow up! 
Half-way between Edmonton and Winnipeg 
is Saskatoon. Nobody can pass by without 
knowing that it is there and that it intends 
to be greater next year. Saskatoon thinks 
of itself as the city of destiny, and who 
shall say that it is not correct in its prognos- 
tications? 

What does this rapid growth of population 
mean to those who are interested in the work 
of church extension? It means that here is 
the opportunity of starting churches where 
they are really needed and where they can 
grow freely. There is no danger of over- 
crowding. Placed upon the map of the 
United States our three churches would be 
equivalent to one in Boston, one in Detroit, 
and one in Cincinnati. When Mr. Pratt 
pleads for the privilege of planting three or 
four more in the intervening territory, let us 
not think of him as extravagant in his plans 
for the future. 

Mr. Westwood is anxious to begin at once 
the erection of a church in Winnipeg. I do 
not think we ought to treat this as merely 
a local effort in behalf of a local congrega- 
tion. Winnipeg is a great city, which is 
the gate through which thousands of new- 
comers enter every year. They are dis- 
tributed through the whole country to the 
west. A church in Winnipeg is a centre 
of wide influence. All the other religious 
denominations recognize this and are well 
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represented. There is the opportunity of 
giving our church the means to make itself 
known. It can no longer do its work in the 
little hall in which its services have been 
held. 

When Unitarians come together, there is 
always a demand for some specific forward 
movement. Could we do better on anni- 
versary week than in helping the little group 
of churches in the Northwest to establish 
themselves firmly in the most rapidly growing 
communities on this continent? 


From N orth Dakota. 


As I am now teaching in a public school 
near Gardena, N. Dak., a locality not far 
from the Canadian line, I decided to spend a 
week of my Christmas vacation in Winnipeg, 
Man. I was also influenced by my desire to 
become acquainted with the Unitarian move- 
ment in that fast-growing metropolis of Cen- 
tral Canada. 

Winnipeg, situated in the midst of one of 
the largest wheat-raising areas in the world, 
is already a wonder. It has developed, 
within thirty years, from an insignificant 
town into a large, substantial, and beautiful 
city of over 200,000 inhabitants. As the 
gateway to Central and Western Canada, 
“the part best West,” its influence is com- 
manding. 

The metropolis of Manitoba is certainly 
attractive to the stranger on account of its 
cosmopolitan population and its active, 
restless, hustling, and thoroughly modern 
business aspect, but is even more interesting 
as a centre for Unitarian propaganda. Im- 
migration is pouring into the city from all 
parts of the world, but the British and Eng- 
lish speaking Canadian elements are pre- 
dominant. Hence, liberal Protestantism has 
a fine opportunity for development in Win- 
nipeg. 

The cause of Unitarianism is there fortu- 
nate in having such a leader as Rev. Horace 
Westwood, a gentleman of high spirituality, 
culture, and tact, whose successful work in 
Youngstown, Ohio, is well known. He has 
been living in Winnipeg only since last au- 
tumn, but his missionary labors and those of 
his excellent and able wife have already re- 
ceived very favorable comment in all the 
newspapers of Winnipeg. 

The Unitarian congregation, which meets 
every Sunday in Manitoba Hall, is small, 
but full of energy and enthusiasm. <A good 
lot of land, centrally located, has already 
been secured, and the erection of a suitable 
church home, at a cost of $12,000, will begin 
during the present year. 

The importance of a strong and prosper- 
ous Unitarian movement in Winnipeg cannot 
be overestimated. The tide of foreign im- 
migration, mostly from Northern European 
countries and from the United States and 
Eastern Canada, constantly pouring into 
Central and Western Canada, which stretch 
1,500 miles from the central prairies, and 
across the Rockies, to the Pacific Ocean, will, 
no doubt, within the next ten years alone, 
swell the total population to several millions. 
Thus the chances are that the great majority 
of the people in this land of promise will be 
Protestant. They and their children will 
become liberal in thought and spirit, owing 
to the new and favorable conditions of exist- 
ence; hence, there will be abundant oppor- 
tunities for the spread of liberal Christianity 
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and Unitarianism in™this portion of the 
North American Continent. 

To sum up, the mission in, Winnipeg which 
Rev. Horace Westwood is establishing is so 
full of promise and so important that it 
should receive the fullest material and moral 
support of the entire Unitarian denomina- 
tion in the United States and Great Britain. 

FrepeEric M. Noa. 


Emily A. Fifield. 


“Hence on a new quest starts an eager 
spirit.” How fitly these words may be 
spoken of Mrs. Fifield as she lays down the 
work so ably performed among us to enter a 
larger field of service! 

It is not of Mrs. Fifield’s contributions to 
educational progress, great as they have 
been, not of her achievements for varied 
civic and philanthropic movements, that we 
can speak here. Let this be a brief word 
about her loyalty to her faith, her devotion 
to the Unitarian cause, to her own Dorchester 
church so dearly loved, to the national 
organizations whose meetings she attended 
faithfully and with eager interest, and, in 
particular, to the Alliance. In the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Mrs. Fifield’s guiding influence 
was first felt as she became its secretary. 
When an independent organization of women 
was found to be necessary, with its own 
treasury and equipped for larger work, it 
was she who helped to form the plans that 
have made the society strong and permanent. 
Carefully she watched its growth. Jealously 
she guarded the primary object of the Alli- 
ance, the quickening of the religious life and 
denominational loyalty. 

She .was untiring in her efforts to make 
the work truly national in its scope and to 
have the branches everywhere recognize their 
part in the privileges and responsibilities of 
the Alliance. Always a welcome speaker, 
wherever she went she uttered in clear and 
forceful language the message needed for 
a fuller understanding of the aims and 
methods of the organization. She felt 
equally interested in all parts of the country, 
Pacific Coast, Southern Circuit, or Green 
Harbor, her own particular charge, while 
the British League was very near her heart. 

Mrs. Fifield combined in an unusual degree 
a large vision, the faculty of seeing things in 
their true relations, that enabled her to de- 
velop plans with rare wisdom, and the habit 
of painstaking attention to minute details. 
Her reports were models, clear, concise, ac- 
curate. An important feature of the May 
meeting was her review of the past year fol- 
lowed by a call to renewed effort for the com- 
ing year. In Word and Work, edited with 
conspicuous care and stccess, she had each 
month her word of wisdom and inspiration 
and cheer. 

Alert, always young in spirit, possessed of 
open mind and large sympathies, guided by 
the highest ideals, she gave of her best in 
generous, loving, and joyous service. 

C38. 7A: 


Mrs. Fifield’s funeral at the First Parish 
Church, Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, 
Saturday, April 5, was largely attended; and 
as a mark of respect the flags on all the school- 
houses in the district were at half-staff. The 
officiating ministers were Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, minister of the church, and Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D. 
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The honorary pallbearers were members 
of the National Alliance Board, headed by 
Miss Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, N.Y., the 
national president, who accompanied Mrs. 
Mary Fifield King, daughter of Mrs. Fifield. 
The ushers were members of the Boston 
Masters’ Association. After the service the 
body was taken to Weymouth, Mrs. Fifield’s 
birthplace, for burial. 

Previous to the church service prayers 
were conducted at the house by Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins, minister of the First Con- 
gregational Parish, Milton. 


Che Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


The-Ohio Constitution. 


You haveasked for an estimate of the new 
constitution of the State of Ohio. Ignoring 
many of the minor amendments, some of 
which do not have any very close connection 
with “Reform,” the following changes are 
worthy of note: — 

Judiciary. A number of amendments fall 
under this head, ranging from one which 
makes possible a verdict in civil cases by a 
three-fourths vote of the jury, to the more 
important changes in the procedure, looking 
towards a lessening of the opportunities for 
appeal and prolonged litigation. Only cer- 
tain kinds of cases can be “carried up,” 
and there is a marked movement towards 
the ideal of ‘One trial: one review.” 

Labor. Changes here are important. 
The legislature is empowered now to go 
ahead with legislation, without constitu- 
tional restrictions, with a view to raising 
the condition of “Labor.” It may even go 
so far as to institute a minimum wage and 
compulsory insurance for employees against 
injury, disease, or death. An 8-hour day on 
State work is made compulsory. Prison 
Contract Labor is abolished. 

Women. Both of the two amendments 
under this head failed to secure the necessary 
votes for passing. By the first it was pro- 
posed to do away with the constitutional 
exclusion of women from all public offices. 
A woman may be an employee, but cannot 
be, ¢.g., in full charge of a Reformatory for 
Women. This strange situation was not 
remedied. The other amendment related 
to the question of Suffrage, and the result 
is well known. 

Race. The old constitution gave the 
suffrage to “white males.” It was sought 
to eliminate the word “white.”’ The amend- 
ment failed. 

Liquor. An amendment was carried, 
which licensed the liquor traffic. It is gener- 
ally felt that this is a move in the right direc- 
tion, making the traffic more amenable to the 
will of the people, and immediately restricting 
the number of saloons, 

Capital Punishment. ‘The failure to do 
away with this relic of an older age is notice- 
able. Here was an opportunity, which may 
not occur for many years, to apply a con- 
sistent theory to the whole range of criminals, 
from murderer down to petty thief. 

Government. As every one knows, the 
Initiative and Referendum were incorporated 
into the constitution. Another amendment 
enables the legislature to make provision 
for the removal of officers. It practically 
institutes the Recall. Direct primaries be- 
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come mandatory for the nomination of all 
elective officers in municipalities having a 
population over 2,000. Home Rule for Cities 
has become constitutional; and _ already 
Dayton, e.g., is well on the way to working 
out a new charter for itself. 

- The impression one has is this: that 
nothing spectacular and sensational has been 
done in the securing of a new constitution. 
Yet the gains are very substantial. With 
those gains much will be possible. Progress 
is in the air. Trowarp H. MarsHALL. 

Dayton, Ouro. 


From Foreign Lands. 


BY C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A talented American writer, now in Italy, 
writes us so entertainingly from Siena con- 
cerning her recent impressions that we must 
share the pleasure with the readers of the 
Register:— 

“There is so much to see and enjoy here 
in Italy! Siena is such a fascinating place! 
Aside from the art, there is much of interest. 
This year was an anniversary (seventh cen- 
tury, I believe) of Duccio’s birth, and they 
celebrated by an exhibition of his work. It 
was held for two months, and I went many 
times, as it was a rare opportunity to see all 
his works together. They brought every 
movable picture in Italy and had beautiful 
photographs of those in other countries. 

“But the most interesting event was the 
Polio,—those wonderful races that have 
taken place in the Campo for centuries, and 
that are kept up in all their ancient state. 
It is a gorgeous féte of four days’ duration, 
and the religious and secular are so inter- 
mixed in it that one can’t tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins. I never 
missed a session of either at the last Polio! 
My sporting blood was stirred to the extent 
of a 12 lire seat, and I never had so much 
for my money since I can remember! The 
great race is only the climax of the féte. 
We saw the testing of the horses (they are 
drawn by lot) and the practice races, and 
attended special mass at the cathedral; but 
the last and, to me, most interesting of all 
was the blessing of the horses just before the 
race. There are eleven horses, each belong- 
ing to a special district; and on the last 
afternoon each is taken by his contrade to 
their own church to be blessed. 

“We reached ‘our’ church and got front 
seats, and thereby witnessed an extra scene. 
Each eleven men, who compose the contrade 
keep their costumes in lockers at their special 
‘contrade church.’ When we took our 
seats in the church of the ‘Contrade of the 
Unicon,’ the members had not yet arrived 
to dress. The altar railing was hung with 
velvet tunics, spears and pikes leaned in 
rows against it on one side, and coats of mail, 
boots, helmets, and velvet caps adorned 
with feathers were in array on the other 
side. When the members arrived, they 
modestly retired behind the high altar to 
remove their trousers and to draw on their 
. colored tights, but the rest of their dressing 
was done out in front—in full view of the 
spectators. We saw a mild mannered fat 
man transformed into a fierce-looking medi- 
#val warrior in armor, and several swarthy 
youths turned into fair young popes with 
golden curls. The jockey was a wasp of 
a man in yellow tights and had a shock of 
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black" hair and a bulging mustache. His 
hair was so cut and combed that it fell in 
love locks from beneath the visor of his 
velvet cap. 

“The transformation of the eleven was 
attended with many difficulties. The cus- 
todian, a tottering old man in spectacles, 
was kept busy strapping on shining armor, 
adjusting slashed and puffed sleeves, and 
getting men into the right boots. One 
watrior buckled on his armor wrong side 
before, so that its three long feathers stood 
out in the wrong direction. A small boy 
among the onlookers discovered it, and kindly 
went forward to help him turn it. This 
encouraged other boys present to go up and 
take a hand and offer advice. The custodian 
tried to shoo them off, but they were too 
useful to those in extremity to be spared, 
for there were belts to be hooked, strings to 
be tied—to keep puffed sleeves in place,— 
and gold lace collars to be adjusted. I 
don’t think they ever would have gotten 
properly dressed if a woman hadn’t finally 
taken pity on them and gone to their rescue. 
(What useful creatures women are!) 

“At last the transformation was complete, 
and the contrade of the unicon were arrayed 
in a glory that would have made Solomon 
look like thirty cents. The next move was 
to march out, with banners flying, to bring 
in the horse. He was led up the steps and 
along the main aisle to the altar, where the 
priest read to him out of a book and sprinkled 
him with holy water. He listened respect- 
fully to the reading, but he ‘“‘kicked’’— 
literally and vigorously—at the holy water. 
He really acted disgracefully, considering 
where he was, plunging and almost bolting, 
and the poor jockey, considering where he 
was, couldn’t use the necessary language 
to subdue him. There was a thrilling 
moment when it seemed that he would escape 
from the grasp on his bridle, which might 
have been followed by serious consequences. 
Not that killing one or two of us would have 
mattered, but he might have injured him- 
self so that he could not race! At last he 
submitted to being led out, the conirade, 
followed, and we after them. It was like 
being in a circus procession. The drummer 
in front filled the narrow street with his noise, 
and, as we neared the cathedral square, the 
drums of the other contrade made perfect 
bedlam. So as quickly as they had passed 
in review before the archbishop, we made 
our way to our reserved seats in the Campo. 

“The procession—before the race—was 
the most gorgeous bit of pageantry you 
can imagine. You should come some time 
to see one of them. [If it is not too hot next 
summer, I mean to be here for the July Polio. 
There are people who come to Siena year 
after year just for this event.” 


Converting Peter Cooper. 


Bishop Whipple once repeated a story, 
which the late Peter Cooper used to tell of 
a bishop who tried to convert him. 

“The ambitious bishop,” said the aged 
philanthropist, ‘“‘came to see if I would not 
‘join some Evangelical church,’ so that 
when I came to die nobody should say that 
the Cooper Union was established by an 
atheist or infidel. I told him I was not an 
atheist or infidel; I was a Unitarian in belief; 
I knew no object of worship except the one 
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living and true God; and I considered re- 
ligion nothing more nor less than a science 
by which the movements of the material and 
moral world could be regulated; and that 
I knew no better teacher than the opinions 
of mankind. He politely said that he per- 
ceived that I was a scholar. This compli- 
ment I was obliged to decline, and I told 
him I had never been to school more than 
three or four months in all my life. If I 
had my way, I told him, the worst of the 
human race, the most depraved wretches, 
should wake up in another life, not in tor- 
ment, but in the midst of loving friends and 
beautiful things. The good bishop did not 
even try toconvert me to any better theology, 
but he went away with every expression of 
kindness,—kindness which I am sure he 
felt.”’ 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Nominating Committee. 


The Constitution of our Union provides 
that each local society may suggest names 
for the nominations to be made at the annual 
meeting, for the general officers for the ensu- 
ing year, by sending them to the chairman 
of the Nominating Committee on or before 
April 1. This is a privilege and duty that 
every branch of the Union should be glad to 
accept and undertake. By such means only 
can the Nominating Committee present a 
thoroughly representative and democratic 
list of candidates. 

The positions to be filled are those of pres- 


Business Notices, 


The fashion for table ceramics has taxed the China 
dealers to get out better ware and our American potteries 
have arrived at a point of excellence that challenges 
Minton, Haviland, and other foreign makers. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton have installed a line of the Lenox 
China, made in Trenton, N.Y., the display of which may 
be seen on the third floor, and with it initial or mono- 
gram China made to order (heirloom China for those to 
follow us). 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. Es- 
pecially desirable for the springtime rest of professional 
people who have experienced an over zealous winter and 
need to recuperate through simple communion with Nature. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 

FOR RENT 
New Hampshire Farm Buildings 


For the summer, furnished, ten miles north of Concord. 
High and dry. Fine scenery, maple shade, pine grove, 
Near station and supplies. Accommodations for automo- 
bile or team. Address C. L. TRUE, Ashland, N.H. 


OME a as I did, to @ better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage cheap, on tro line, 

miles from Richaond, Va. Call or write, E. S. ead, 
trighland Springs, Va. 


OR RENT for summer, in finest part of a beautiful 
Connecticut Valley town, modern house, eleven rooms, 
ample porch, gas, electricity, telephone, artistic furnishings 
peat woods. Moderate rental. Address X.Y, Zug Christion 
egister. 


FH OvsEsEEPER, companion, or attendant to semi- 
invalid by a woman of culture. Highest credentials, 
Address G, care of Christian Register. 


/ 
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ident, vice-presidents (six or more, represent- 
ing different sections of the country), secre- 
tary, treasurer, fifteen directors, as follows: 
one each from California, Canada, Maine, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and eight from Massachusetts. 
Every State having one hundred members or 
more in local societies is entitled to a director 
on the board. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 18 Sutherland Road, 
Brighton, Mass., chairman of the Nominating 
Committee. 


Boston FEDERATION. 


On Wednesday evening, April 16, 1913, at 
eight o’clock, the Hospitality Committee of 
the Boston Federation will present an “It” 
Show at all Souls’ Parish House, Roxbury, 
Mass., corner of Warren Street and Elm Hill 
Avenue. ‘This entertainment, of a vwatde- 
ville nature, ought to prove a novel attrac- 


tion to young and old, and an enjoyable’ 


evening is assured. Tickets, at thirty-five 
cents each, may be procured of the committee 
or at the headquarters of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Channing Guild of Dorchester will 
hold an open meeting, in Channing Church, 
eorner East Cottage Street and Dorchester 
Avenue, on Sunday evening, April 13, at 
7.30 o'clock. Rey. William Sullivan of 
Schenectady, N.Y., will be the speaker. The 
public is most cordially invited to attend. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
April 14, at 11 aM. Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot will preside. Rev. J. F. Meyer of 
South Natick will speak on “Some Recent 
Phases of Radical Theology in Germany,”’ 
touching on the question, “Hat Jesus Gelebt?”’ 
Meeting open to all. 


At the noon-day services in King’s Chapel 
next week, Rev. William Sullivan of Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., will speak every day except 
Friday and Saturday. On Friday, Rev. 
Pemberton H. Cressy of Groton will be the 
speaker, and on Saturday, April 19, Patriot’s 
Day, there will be no service. Mr. Sullivan 
visits Boston not only to speak at this series 
of services, but also to preach in King’s 
Chapel Sunday, April 13, and to address the 
Boston Ministers’ Association the next day. 
At the musical service next Saturday noon, 
April 12, Mr. Lang, the organist, will be 
assisted by Miss Crystal Waters, who will 
sing a solo. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in Spring- 
field, Thursday, April 17. In the morning 
Mrs. D. W. Moorhouse will speak on ‘‘ The 
Present Trend in Alliance Work,” and Rey. 
Abbott Peterson on ‘“‘A Neglected Oppor- 
tunity,” besides annual reports and election 
of officers. In the afternoon three addresses 
will be given: “‘What the Florence Branch 
is doing,’’ Miss Florence G. Hill; ‘‘The 
Result of Co-operation in our Alliance 
Branch,’’ Mrs. George H. Root; ‘‘ What 
does the Unitarian Church need To-day?’’ 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop. Box luncheon, 
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with tea and coffee provided by the hos- 
tess Branch. ‘Trains from Boston 7.10 and 
8.30 AM. Return, 3.30, 4.20, and 5.40 P.M. 


Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held at the Wilmington 
Church, April 3, about forty-two members 
and guests present. A resolution was passed, 
recording the deep sorrow with which the 
League has heard of the death of Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, and the warm appreciation of het 
long and devoted service as recording secre- 
tary of the National Alliance. As Mrs. Z. B. 
Coes was unable to be present, her paper on 
“Salvation by Character’? was read by Mrs. 
Josiah W. Kelly. The writer quoted the 
following definition of character: ‘“‘Charac- 
ter is the sum total of what a man has after 
he has won all and the sole thing he has left 
after he has lost all. ... Reputation may be 
tarnished, but not character: for reputation 
is what the world says of us, but character 
is what we really are. Character is greater 
than talent, money, or friends. It is a power 
in business, in the home—everywhere. ‘The 
one dominant purpose of life is to live, to 
accomplish not a great work, but a great life. 
In living faithful, honest, loyal, and brave in 
the commonplace acts of every-day life, we 


are building, not only for the present, but for, 


the future life.’ The writer quoted Dr. 
Hale’s estimate of Dr. Channing: ‘Great 
as was his intellect, his character shone with 
such splendor as to eclipse his genius.” 
“This richness of character costs high, but, 
like all good things, is well worth the price we 
pay for it.” Deborah Anne Frost, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. A. H. Rihbany: Frank B. Sanborn, 
Esq., the distinguished journalist of Concord, 
is to honor the Disciples Guild and friends by 
his presence and speak on “‘Emerson the 
Citizen.” Mr. Sanborn will be remembered 
by many as the secretary of the Tran- 
scendental school at Concord when Emerson 
was a member and leader. The meeting will 
be held Sunday afternoon at 4, April 13, in 
the library of the Church of the Disciples, 
Fenway. The meeting is open to the public 
and will end a series of Emersonian meetings 
which the young people have had this year. 


NEEDHAM, MaAss.—The First Parish 
Church, Rev. A. W. Littlefield: This church, 
though dating back to 1711, did not adopt 
a covenant or have a settled minister until 
March, 1720. ‘This was called the ‘‘Embodi- 
ment’’ of the church, when it was declared 
““A Church of Christ.” This year, 1913, 
being the 193d anniversary of that event, 
it was celebrated by a supper March 23, 
to which all connected with the church 
through its different organizations were 
invited. After a social half hour in the 
auditorium (for the introduction of new- 
comers to the minister and to each other), 
invocation by the minister, and a welcome 
from Dr. C. W. Pease, chairman of the 
Church Committee, the company did full 
justice to the bountiful supper, provided and 
served by members of the society. The 
toastmaster, Mr. F. de M. Dunn, introduced 
Mr. L. O. Packard, the chairman of the 
parish committee (this old church still 
has the double organization), who spoke on 
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“The Outlook”; Mr. T. F. Peabody, on ‘‘ The 
Business Man and the Church”; Rey. 
W. W. Peck of Winthrop (a former minister 
of this church), on ‘‘Church Loyalty”; Rey. 
J. Adams Puffer (also a former minister), 
on “Recent Experiences in the West”; Rev. 
A. H. Spence of Medfield, who was brought 
up in the First Parish Sunday-school, and 
was a member of its church; and Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield, the present minister, 
who closed his remarks with a reference 
to Good Friday and its observance. The 
speaking was interspersed with music. 
Easter was a beautiful day throughout. 
The opening Easter anthem was followed 
by the observance of the Communion Ser- 
vice, with the admission of new members; 
the sermon was on ‘The Immortal Life’’; 
the solos and anthems were accompanied 
by organi and violin; and the beautiful 
Easter lilies and palms added much to the 
beauty of the service. In the Sunday- 
school Easter crosses and cards were given 
to the children of the primary department. 
The vesper services consisted of organ and 
violin solos, choruses by a large choir of 
young people, and a talk by the minister on 
“The Immortality of the Present.” ‘The 
congregations were large both morning and 
evening, and the services inspiring. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Chutrch of the Unity, 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The series of 
People’s Meetings held during January and 
February under the joint auspices of the men’s 
clubs of the Church of the Unity and the 
South Congregational Church (Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom) proved so successful that it was 
decided to follow it by a similar series during 
March and the first part of April. For 
this purpose the clubs arranged to present 
the course of lectures provided by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service. ‘The lect- 
ures were prepared by Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, 
editor of the “Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
form,’”’ and each lecture is illustrated by 
fifty stereopticon slides. The first three, 
upon “Hours and Wages,” “Housing,” 
and ‘Women and Children in oil,” were 
given in the Church of the Unity. The last 
three, upon ‘‘The Amusement Problem,” 
“The Battle for Health,” and ‘““The Coming 
City,” are now being given in the South 
Congregational Church. In order to add 
to the local interest the lectures were edited, 
supplementary material added, and slides 
illustrating local conditions prepared and 
used. The interest has been sustained 
throughout, the audiences ranging from 
two hundred and fifty to four hundred people. 
Each lecture is followed by an informal dis- 
cussion, during which many helpful sugges- 
tions as to local conditions are made. On 
Easter Sunday twenty-four new members were 
received into the church and eight on the Sun- 
day following. The New England Associate 
Alliance will meet with the church in April. 


WaLtHaM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy: March has been 
a busy month. There was a fine audience 
at its opening service, and after communion 
two members were received into the church, — 
making eleven for the year. On March 9 
a well-attended vesper service was addressed 
by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of the New 
York School of Philanthropy. At a special 
meeting of the parish, March 18, it was 
decided entirely to rebuild the organ at a 
cost of $2,050, Plans for a parish house were 
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discussed and a new committee appointed to 
make some changes. A large chorus choir 
gave Gounod’s oratorio, ‘‘The Redemption,”’ 
on Easter Sunday morning to an audience 
that filled the church, and at five o’clock the 
church was filled again for a vesper service 
to dedicate the new lights. The annual fair 
was held March 27, and, although it rained 
nearly all day, the financial result was $719. 
There will be a sale of things left, a little later. 
On March 30 an offering was taken for the 
Ohio flood sufferers. The topics for the 
month have been: March 2, “The Religious 
Implications of Prof. Bergson’s Philosophy”’; 
March 9, “The Life of the Spirit,” as taught 


by Prof. Rudolf Eucken; March 16, “ Dis- |: 


raeli: ~The Christian’s Heritage from the 
Jew”; March 23, Easter sermon; March 30, 
“The Religious Philosophy of Robert Brown- 
ing.” 

Personals. 


Rustom Rustomjee of Bombay, India, will 
deliver his last lecture on ‘‘ Zoroaster and Zo- 
roastrianism” on Tuesday, April 15, at 5 P.M., 
at Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston Street, 
Boston. He will deal with the historical 
personality, and the date, the teaching, and 
the doctrines of this ancient prophet. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT'TS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


April x. Society in Hood River, Ore., additional 12.75 
x. Society in Hyde Park, Mass. ......... 18.10 
xr. Society in Colorado Springs, Col. ..... 40.00 
1. Charles C. Drew, Boston, Mass. ...... 25.00 
1. Free, Christian Church, Minneapolis, 

oeere Se eee See ae < 10.00 
1. First Parish, Dorchester, Mas: . 1,250.00 
1. Society in Groton, Mass.. ... 39-25 
1. First Society in Wilton, N.H. y 15.00 
x. Society in Santa Ana, Cal. ........... 15.00 
1. Society in New Orleans, La. ......... 10.00 
1. Society in Belfast, Me. .............. 62.50 
x. Society in Deerfield, Mass............ 26.40 
1. Society in Indianapolis, Ind........... 30.00 
1. Society in Lancaster, Mass. .......... 100.00 
1. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. ..... 125.23 
x. Society in Concord, N.H., additional... 257.11 
2. Society in Framingham, Mass......... 65.13 
2. Society in Palo Alto, Cal.............. 70.00 
2. Sunday School, Society in Palo Alto, 
s) ican ee AOR BES 5S ELE 55 Age 5.00 
2. Society in Billerica, Mass............. 36.16 
2. Women’s National Alliance........... 10.00 
3. Lenox Ave., New York, N.Y., Branch 
Women’s National Alliance......... 10.00 
3- Society in Troy, N.Y. 5.00 
3- First Parish, Plymouth, Mass. ....... 150.00 
3. Sunday-school, First Parish, Plymouth, 
inate oes 2s Beier. t Sancta 10.00 
3- Society in Holyoke, Mass....... yet 21.40 
3- Sunday School, Society in Washington, 
Whrec masa wenn eserewsensenereenvad 20.00 
3. Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 789-75 
4. Chu of the Messiah, New York, 
DIP IR ek etre as cst ns + « 250.20 
4. Society in Geneseo, Tll........:........ 66.50 
4. Society in Wilmington, Del........... 100.00 
s. Athol, Mass., Branch Women’s Na- 
PRSRENOMIADCEs os es erent sone nes 4.00 
5. Society in Alameda, Cal. .. 12.00 
5. Society in Fitchburg, Mass. . 409.40 
5. Associate Members.......... 7.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
1. Belfast, Me., Branch Alliance......... 5.00 
2. Sunday School, Society in Natick, Mass. 2.00 
2. Sunday School, Society in Chicopee, 
on lt he Ti ae 5.00 
2. Salem, Ore., Branch Women’s National 
ip ols. 0 vig ninsa piv'inisl: opie 0018's viene s 2.00 
2. Needham, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance................2% 5.00 
2. Spokane, Wash., Branch Women’s Na- 
ti TT a sosstnimaesantonicnecdioenresia 5-00 
2. Hopedale, Mass., Branch Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance ....... 22... 2.22.0 5.00 
2. Bridgewater, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance... . 42.0... 6.2.04 2.00 
2. Eug Ore., Branch Women’s Na- 
Sit Se Se, 3-00 
2. Charleston, S.C., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance.................. 2.00 
2. Weston, Mass., Branch Women’s Na- 
tional OAS Se are es 10.00 
2. Unity Circle, Boston, Mass., Women’s ls 
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April 2. Portland, Ore., Women’s National Alli- i 
nee Be Oks AE 2 oo enorme $10.00 

5. Sunday School, Society in Hudson, 
RIED ah Be. oc stasis wee ete vst s 10.00 
5. Through the President............... I,010.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

t. Sunday School, Society in Cleveland, 
a ete ee Cat See Ree 25.00 

1. Sunday School, Society in Montclair, 
DE sts Ne REG E. « 5 wel slenate an eects 10.00 

2. Sunday School, Society in Toronto, 
CAB eter gtas scale Kay it aM oene ane 5-00 

2. Sunday School, Society in Elizabeth, 
AU EREPA Wetec mech Hoan sie eis asses 6.00 

1. Plymouth, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance... 2000020. 0+ ee 10.00 

2. Sunday School, Society in Nantucket, 
BSG s ee oft oo ate Wate 0's GM MarTs aalers ote 3-00 
2. Sunday School, Society in Urbana, Ill. . . 5:00 

4. Sunday School, Society in Needham, 
Cee Ea Ra. ae | eer ae ee 10.00 

4. Concord, N.H., Branch Women’s Na- 
fional Alliance: +... js<s.ss eeeueie ees + 5-00 
$42,241.61 

FLOOD SUFFERERS’ RELIEF FUND TO 

NOON OF APRIL 8, Ig13. 

Previously acknowledged............0.000005 $1,781.50 
From 88 societies and Alliance branches ....... 4,560.00 
From 207 individuals... ......ccecvesssenriene 2,020.75 
SHOtalerrara er erteret tae tee ite cn oeeereeiales $8,362.25 


Individual acknowledgments will appea 
next week. 
Henry M. Wii.iaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATrip to Europe 
Next Summer 


MADE 


Easy, Inexpensive, Enjoyable 


In Good Company, with Tours person- 
ally conducted, the best accommoda- 
tions on Steamships, Railways, and 
Hotels. 

By availing one’s self of the Official 
Travel Arrangements for Delegates 
and others in connection with the 
Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and other Religious Liberals, 
at Paris, July 16th to 22d, 1913. 


Steamship Teutonic, sailing June 
28th, and Arabic, sailing July Ist. 
5 Excursions, before and after the 

Congress, in England, Scotland, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain. Excursion 
Rates, $275 to $580, everything in- 
cluded. Apply for fuller information 
and Itinerary of Travel, Rates, etc., to 
Departmentof Foreign Relations, Room 
6, American Unitarian Association, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston. An early ap- 
plication advisable. 


359 
Dere and There. 


The primitive material used for bottle- 
stoppers consisted of the roots of liquorice, 
which were cut and formed to the shape of 
corks. 


The power of resistance to disease and con- 
tagion is diminished by any functional dis- 
order, by impaired nutrition, by lowered tone 
of vitality: it is increased by orderly exercise, 
by equable distribution of blood, by stored-up 
force, by choice of good material for body- 
building. 


Under the British income tax, incomes 
under $800 are exempt from taxation. In 


-|the case of a man having $1,000 income, he 


would be exempt from that part. of the tax 
which would be levied on $800, and would be 
taxed on $200 only. The rates are graded 
according to the size of the income. 


“One of the most remarkable changes of 
manners in England since the beginning of 
the Victorian era has been that familiarities 
have taken the place of formalities,” says 
Sir Algernon West. Sir Algernon never 
heard his mother address his father by the 
latter’s Christian name. At Eton the exist- 
ence of such an appellation was not rec- 
ognized, nor was it even divulged by “boys 
who knew each other at home.” 


AMERICAN-MADE 
PORCELAIN 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


On Monday intending purchasers or those in- 
terested in handsome China may examine our 
ay of American-made table china. (3d 
floor. 

This ware compares favorably with Minton 
and Cauldon (Staffordshire), in shape, decora- 
tion and translucency and as serviceable. 

Everything of the Lenox China in Dinner- 
ware, Teaware, Chocolates, Bouillons, Bon 
Bons, Trays, Comportiers, etc. 

Our salespeople will show on a nearby table 
examples of initial and monogram work on China 
(heirloom pieces for those who follow us). 

On tables near the exhibit may be seen com- 
peting lines from the best foreign potteries. 

On the second -floor may be seen the best 
products of foreign and American glass factories, 


INSPECTION INUITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
33 FRANKLIN STREET 


CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
The Coldest, Purest, Cleanest, Brightest, most convenient Provision Chamber is the “ STONE 
WHITE,” walled with Solid Stone—White as Snow—Cold almost as Ice. 

Attractive booklet and catalogue mailed on request. 


Hae REFRIGERATORSS: 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Just to think,” said Mrs. Twickembury. 
“that this great Balkan war should have 
been started by a little bit of a country like 
Monte Carlo.” 


“He’s my ideal and I’m his idol,” said the 
girl. ‘(And your love affair?” ‘‘Is an idyl.” 
“And your fiancé?” ‘‘Papa says he is idle.”’ 
Boston Advertiser, 


An Irish emigrant came aboard a ship, and 
addressed the first man he met. Said the 
emigrant: “Are yez the mate?” “No,” was 
the response, ‘‘Oi’m the man as cooks the 
mate!” 


“This passage in the news article says, 
‘The man, with an effort, gathered himself 
together.’ Now, what does that mean?” 
“Tt must mean that he had gone to pieces.” 
Baltimore American. 

Architect: “And on these panels you 
wish, I believe, the double convolute.” 
Mrs. Nouveau: “‘Oh, no, indeed! I said I 
wanted just a plain wiggle running down 
each side.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Foreman Builder: “Now, then, you. 
Hurry up, can’t yer?’ Laborer: ‘“Orl right, 
boss. Rome wasn’t builtinaday.”’ Foreman 
Builder: “No, p’r’aps not; but I wasn’t 
foreman o’ that job.’”—Punch. 


“Why are you forever humming that 
air?’ asked Foote of an aquaintance. 
“Because it haunts me,’ was the reply. 
‘No wonder,’ replied Foote. ‘‘You are 
always murdering it.”—Transcript. 


Benevolent Old Lady: “What is your son 
doing now?’’ Auntie Washington: ‘Him? 
Oh, jest talkin’ about what he’s gwine ter do.”’ 
B. O. L.: ‘‘But your husband—what is he 
doing?’”’ A. W.: ‘‘Him? Oh, he’s jest talkin’ 
what he’s done.”’—Puck. > 


Mother (after reading pathetic story): 
“Now, Reggie, wouldn’t you like to give 
your bunny to that poor little boy you saw 
to-day who hasn’t any father?’’ Reggie 
(clutching rabbit): ‘‘Couldn’t we give him 
father instead?’’—Punch. 


“Well, now, really, Miss Jeerwell, I should 
like to hear what you would consider the 
ideal man,” said Bildad. ‘‘ Define him for me, 
won't you?” “I couldn’t,” said Miss Jeer- 
well, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘The terms are 
essentially contradictory.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Bookseller (having taken an order for 
note-paper): ‘Have you read ‘Pebbles,’ sir? 
Had a wonderful sale.’ The author of 
“Pebbles”: “Has it? I think I could write 
as good a book myself.” Bookseller (always 
prepared to agree with customer): ‘‘Do you? 
Well, I really believe our boy could, sir.”’— 
Punch. 


A boy who wished to become a lawyer 
went to the city, and got a small position 
in an attorney’s office. At the end of three 
days’ study he returned home. “Well, Bill,” 
asked his father, ‘“‘how did you like the law?” 
“Tt isn’t what it’s cracked up to be,” replied 
Bill, gloomily. ‘I’m sorry I learned it,’— 
Boston Journal. 


The examination paper asked: “At what 
time was Christianity introduced into Great 
Britain?’’ One answer was ‘In the year 
1066.” Another answer was “In the year 
55 B.C.” When asked the meaning of the 
mystic abbreviations B.c. and A.D., one stu- 
dent declared, ‘‘B.c. means before the birth 
of Christ, and a.p. after his death.” 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


sas ake Underground 
ih 2 


Garbage Receiver 
Taga mann No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofys 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings mow exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
DR. BATES SANATORIUM, Jamestown, R. 1. 


Established 1891 


On the shores of Narragansett Bay, opposite Newport. 
A private institution for the scientific creatment of chronic dis- 
eases. Nervous cases a specialty. Electricity, hydrotherapy 
and massage. Address, DR. W. LINCOLN BA’ A 
Long distance Telephone, Jamestown 9091. - 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anoover, x1. 

A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of'zso acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school fo: 
ministry, which seeks to combine accra te 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upos it by the pourches, it peels * once double 
its present number of students. 
address the President. SF eraalonye 


F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe ) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL 8T. 
NEW YORK 


5 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


EUROPE 


CONGRESS OF 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALS AT PARIS — 
$170 7 


Our Tours are not “Official,” but they 
take you there. Circulars on request. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS ~ 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational, 


FOR BOYS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 3 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Imsiructors able, experi » mature, 
Thorough preparation for coll Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 

all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmi . For — 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurtz, Wellesley . Mass. Ms 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, — 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies — 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. — 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
3rst year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college New Features: Nichols 
ee playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 

ield. 


red tio i al for hee 2 Boys. 
eorge H. Browne, A.M. ‘ 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


walks and 
drives. 


Beautiful Grounds. Ae 
t 
Howard Hall, building. 
. residence for 
Mansion House, “Scuncer girls. 
Senior House, **s)s¢2°° °! he upper 
Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
Leslee, Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
riding. 
College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 
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